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USPICION is a 
hobgoblin that has 
often kept asunder two 
mutually attractive 
interests. 
And this lurking shadow 


is in nowise confined to any 
one race or breed or class. 


“Beware of the Greeks 
bearing gifts.” 


“The fine Italian hand.” 
“The shrewd Yankee.” 
“The wily Jap,” 


These and a dozen other 
current expressions confirm 
the impression that suspicion 
is as old as the first sunrise 
and as universal as air. 


And yet when two brave 
and honest men put all their 
might and faith side by side 
into the scales they can ac- 
complish where all others fail. 


Ayer & Son ‘are desirous 
of joining their might and 
faith with the might and 
faith of bold adventurers on 
the open seas of commerce. 


There are new continents 
to be discovered. 


There are rich prizes to 
be captured. 


There is buried treasure to 
be unearthed. 


We have the charts. We 
know the trade winds, the 
reefs and sunken rocks. Our 
pilots have steered many a 
rich cargo to a hospitable 
port. 


Suspicion is a rock on 
which the bark of commerce 
is often wrecked. 


Forget suspicion —lay 
aside prejudice—keep an 
open mind. Maybe Adver- 
tising Headquarters can be’ 
of help to you. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Philadelphia New York 





Boston Chicago 











PRINTERS’ 
-NVERYBODY talks ‘merchandizing 
advertising now-a-days, but the 
way to winnow the wheat from the 
chaff of conversation is to compare the 


actual accomplishments of others with 
the requirements of your own business. 


INK 





Gasloned with 
Gigs 
For WALDES & CO. Makers 











as 137 Fitth Avenue - New York 








Example: 





Federal Advertising Agency, 
241 West 39th Street, 
New York. ‘ 
Gentlemen: My trip to this country is about to close, and 
while here, I had an opportunity to speak to many of our 
customers about our advertising campaign created and di- 
rected by you. 
It is a pleasure for me that all, without an exception, find 
it as powerful and successful as we ourselves know it to be. 
I feel it my duty to thank you for your good work, 
Yours very truly, 
WALDES & COMPANY, 
By H. Waldes. 
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“Put it up to men who know your market” 
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The Menace of Co- 
operative Stores 





Chain Stores Offer One Kind of 
Effective Opposition to Vast 
Consumer Organization Move- 
ment That Shows Augmenting 
Rate of Increase in Many Foreign 
Countries—Few Signs Here Yet 





By Albert Sonnichsen 


[Epitor1aL Note:—In_ reporting the 
establishment in New York City of 
the first consumers’ factory ever estab- 
lished in America, Printers’ INk, in 
a recent issue gave a description of the 
Rochdale or English co-operative plan, 
which has now fairly earned a perma- 
nent place in the economic system. The 
following article touches another phase 
and throws new light on the character 
of the pnt Rn » Hey 


HE time when our business 
and industrial system in Am- 
erica will have to face the fast 
rising and spreading competition 
of consumers’ co-operative manu- 
facture and selling, now chiefly 
observable abroad, is brought ap- 
preciably nearer by certain signifi- 
cant happenings of the past year 
or two that have not previously 
been brought to the attention of 
Amerjcan manufacturers, 
Printers’ INK pointed out last 
year the enormous size of the 
business done by the co-operative 
societies of Europe and showed 
the fast rate at which they were 
growing. It was almost the first 
of the influential publications in 
America to reflect on the disquiet- 
ing (though possibly still remote) 
consequence of the phenomena to 
manufacturers. 
In a recent issue of the /n- 
ternational Co-operative Alliance 
Bulletin, the organ of the general 


movement, published in London, 


appears a report of the business 
done in seven different. countries 
by the national wholesale socie- 
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ties during the year 1912, These 
are the central bodies that manu- 
facture for the local stores. To 
one who has not been following 
the growth of these collective 
business enterprises, the figures 
are startling. 

The English Wholesale, the old- 
est and the most developed of all 
these concerns, shows a 6.6 per 
cent increase, as compared to a 
4.83 per cent increase the year 
before. Switzerland shows an in- 
crease of 16.12 per cent, as com- 
pared to 15.6 last year. Holland 
shows 22.33 per cent, against 13.06 
per cent last year. Norway’s in- 
crease is 59.09 per cent; last year 
it was only 28.7 per cent. Only 
Moscow has not broken its rec- 
ord, but then, its rate of increase 
last year was 83 per cent; this 
year it is only 65 per cent. It will 
be seen, therefore, that not only 
are the rates of increase of busi- 
ness done big, but the rates of in- 
crease are themselves increasing. 

But aside from mere figures, 
there are many other indications 
of this rapid growth of co-opera- 
tive industry. It must be remem- 
bered that these wholesale socie- 
ties do not manufacture for out- 
siders; every commodity produced 
by a wholesale society factory 
must be sold only to a co-opera- 
tive store. The increase of busi- 
ness indicates a growth in the 
membership of the local societies. 

Evidently the private dealers 
and manufacturers are realizing 
the approaching danger, for even 
the Bulletin is full of the reports 
of their increasing activities, their 
efforts to check the growth of co- 
operative trade. The reports of 
life-and-death struggles between 
private business enterprises or 
traders’ and manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations on the one hand and the 
co-operatives on the other are be- 
coming increasingly frequent. 












































A recent case is that of the 
struggle between the Swiss Whole- 
sale (co-operative) and the Swiss 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association. Two years ago the 
Swiss Wholesale decided to supply 
its constituent societies with boots 
and shoes. The Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association de- 
clared that while they were will- 
ing to sell to the local societies 
directly, they would not deal with 
the federation of these societies. 

The Swiss Wholesale began 
preparing plans for a boot and 
shoe factory. Then the manufac- 
turers’ association came to terms. 
But it was then too late; the plant 
had been purchased. Last vear 
the manufacturers’ association was 
forced to dissolve, for the co-op- 
erative societies had constituted 
almost a fourth of their trade. 

An even bigger struggle took 
place last year in Sweden. The 
sugar trust had gained control of 
the market there and created a 
national selling organization, by 
which all traders, including the 
co-operative stores, must buy their 
sugar from local agents of the 
combine. The Wholesale Society, 
of course, wanted to buy sugar for 
its co-operative constituents all 
over the country, the object of 
the Wholesale being to combine 
the purchasing power of all the 
local co-operative societies. 

The two systems clashed; the 
trust would only sell enough sugar 
to the Wholesale to supply its so- 
cieties in the immediate vicinity of 
Stockholm. The Wholesale 
watched its chance; it quietly im- 
ported large quantities of sugar, 
then openly defied the trust. The 
result was several months of price 
cutting, but the Wholesale, hav- 
ing acted in a favorable moment, 
was able to endure the strain long- 
est, and won out. The trust then 
offered to compromise. The 
Wholesale replied that it had es- 
tablished its own importing de- 
partment and would no longer 
deal with the sugar combine. 

At the same time the Whaole- 
sale was also carrying on a fight 
with the margarine combine. Aft- 
er a loss of 2,300,000 crowns, the 
margarine combine was forced to 
dissolve, leaving the co-operative 
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Wholesale master of the situation. 
Another instance was the fight 
between the Sunlight Soap Com- 
pany and the Scottish Wholesale 
Society in Glasgow. Anybody who 
has been in Great Britain recalls 
Sunlight soap; it was an almost 
national institution; nine cakes in 
a paper package for tenpence. 
There was no other soap on the 
market that could compete with it. 
One of the rules laid down by 
the Sunlight people was that the 
packages must be sold at the 
standard price. For years the 
Scottish Wholesale (co-operative) 
placed big orders with the Sun- 
light company, amounting to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars 
each year. Finally one of the 
smaller traders’ associations called 
the attention of the company to 
the fact that the co-operators 
were actually cutting prices, in 
that the profits were refunded to 
the customers in the form of div- 
idends on purchases. Probably 
the association was able to bring 
some pressure to bear behind its 
protest. The president of the 
company called on the president 
of the Wholesale. He explained 
the - situation. The president of 
the Wholesale replied that the di- 
vision of the society’s profits did 
not concern outsiders. 


SUNLIGHT COMPANY CUTS THEM OFF 


“Then,” said the Sunlight man, 
“we shall fill out no more of your 
orders.” 

The Wholesale, of course, could 
not give in, for the return of the 
profits to the customers is a fun- 
damental principle of the co-oper- 
ative enterprises. A week later 
the board of directors of the 
Wholesale took action. They sent 
out a bulletin to all their constit- 
uent societies, practically ordering 
a boycott of Sunlight soap. 

“Meanwhile,” continued the cir- 
cular, “we shall supply you with 
an inferior soap, but in six months 
you shall have soap just as good 
as Sunlight and at the same price, 
made in a co-operative factory.” 

The promise was _ fulfilled. 
Within six months a sheep-fat- 
reducing plant was established in 
Australia and a soap factory was 
added to the many other enter- 
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Use Consumer-Demand 
to sell your Product— 


When a manufacturer undertakes to sell 
his product to a retail merchant one of the 
first questions he is asked is, ‘““What are you 
doing to sell it?” 


Every merchant knows by experience 
that the right kind of. advertising on any 
product he handles means reduced selling 
cost for him. Your selling problem there- 
fore as a manufacturer is largely to create 
a consumer-demand. 


There is no advertising medium in the 
country better known as a dependable 
creator of consumer-demand than ‘The 
Butterick Trio (The Delineator, The 
Designer, The Woman’s Magazine). Your 
statement to a merchant that your goods 
are advertised in The Butterick Trio will 
gain his instant attention. 


Their influence with their readers has 
given them a unique position. The leading 
merchants throughout the country know 
this to their profit. Create a consumer- 
demand and a dealer-influence at one and 
the same time by using The Butterick Trio. 
November forms close September 5th. 


The Butterick Trio 


1,400,000 Guaranteed Average 
Monthly Net Circulation 


W. C. —— 
estern Adv. Mgr Eastern Adv. 


1st National ‘Bank Building, a Butterick Building 
Chicago, Ill. New Yor 
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prises of the Wholesale at Shield- 
hall, whose business now amounts 
to millions of dollars a year. 

To-day Sunlight soap is never 
seen in a co-operative store in 
Scotland, and this is no small loss 
to the Sunlight company, for the 
co-operators of Scotland are 30 
per cent of the total population. 

One of the most picturesque in- 
dustrial battles of this kind was 
fought out in Glasgow between 
the Scottish Wholesale and the 
meat dealers. Here the co-opera- 
tors did not win out so easily; the 
struggle dragged on over ten 
years. Much litigation was in- 
volved, in most of which the 
Wholesale Society was defeated, 
but since the general result was 
an abnormal growth of the co- 
operative societies’ membership 
during the period, with a corre- 
sponding increase in trade, the 
victory of the meat dealers had 
its disadvantages. 


IGNORED CO-OPERATIVES’ BID 


An advertisement appeared in 
the Glasgow Herald, stating that 
at the sale of cattle which was to 
take place that day at Yorkhill 
Wharf, “no co-operative society, 
or persons selling to or dealing 
with co-operative societies, direct- 
ly or indirectly, will be allowed to 
bid.” The buyer for the Whole- 
sale appeared, nevertheless, and 
offered a big price at the first bid. 
The auctioneer refused to sell, and 
the beef was knocked down to a 
private dealer at a lower price 
than he had offered. 

As the market place was munic- 
ipal property, the case was brought 
before the city council, which at 
first decided against the dealers. 
Then the auctions took place in 
private, 

The Wholesale sent a buyer to 
Canada to arrange for a special 
supply. The Butchers’ Association 
sent its agent after him, and they 
fought it out in Canada. Then 
the association sent agents out to 
the farmers and tried to persuade 
them to refuse to sell to the lo- 
cal co-operative societies, without 
much success. Dozens of libel 
suits resulted from the bitter in- 
vective used by representatives of 
both sides at public meetings. 











After a long fight, the Whole- - 
sale was finally able to import its 
meat independently, though not 
until it had suffered losses. 

Illustrations of this sort are in- 
numerable. And even bigger bat- 
tles loom up in the near future. 
The English Wholesale has just 
made a big appropriation for the 
purchase of coal-bearing land and 
expects to open its collieries, 

Few business men of to-day re- 
call the self-governing co-opera- 
tive workshops that appeared all 
over this country thirty years ago, 
many of them backed by the 
Knights of Labor, who predicted 
that they were going to grow and 
multiply and revolutionize indus- 
try. They were all organized on 
the basis of joint ownership by 
the workingmen actually engaged 
in each plant, who shared in the 
profits as well as contributed the 
capital. Naturally, such a system 
could not adapt itself to the rapid 
tendency toward centralization 
and bigger capital investments, 
and to-day hardly one of these 
shops survives. 

Modern co-operative manufac- 
turing is very different from the 
old self-governing workshop idea. 
Fifty million consumers are be- 
hind the modern movement; it is 
worth studying. The modern co- 
operative factory is owned and 
controlled democratically by the 
consumers, not by the workers 
employed. The _ self-governing 
workshop had to make a profit for 
its owners; the modern co-opera- 
tive factory does not have to make 
a profit; it produces for use, at 
cost price, plus a slight margin 
for the extension of the business. 

Originally the English Whole- 
sale, the first to be organized, was 
simply a central purchasing agency 
representing a few hundred 
thousands of co-operators. The 
private traders’ associations 
brought pressure to bear on the 
manufacturers; they began boy- 
cotting the central purchasing 
agency. Thus the agency was ac- 
tually forced to go into manufac- 
turing to supply its constituents. 

In this casual way the system 
was begun. A few years later the 
Scotch co-operators followed the 
example of the English, and 
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~~ agency 
work to be effective 
must necessarily involve 
matters of a confidential 
nature. 

Competitive selling in- 
volves the taking of sides. 

Sincere work demands 
knowledge, aptitude, en- 
thusiasm and imagination. 

Therefore we do not take 
competitive accounts. 


Because of that policy our 
relations with clients more 
nearly approach that of the 
trusted employee. 






CALKINS & HOLDEN 
250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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almost at once began manufactur- 
ing shirts. But it was almost 
twenty years before another whole- 
sale was. founded, in Germany. 

To-day there are twenty na- 
tional Wholesale Societies, in as 
many countries. Some of their 
plants are now the biggest in their 
respective countries; namely, the 
co-operative flour. mills and boot 
and shoe factories in England. 
The co-operative bakery in Glas- 
gow is now the biggest in the 
world; the co-operators in Vien- 
na, have the next biggest. 

In 1911 seventeen of these so- 
cieties did a business of a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars. This was 
an increase of eighteen million 
dollars over. the previous year, 
and now, according to the figures 
given in the Bulletin, the trade for 
1912 promises to show even a 
greater increase. Little has been 
heard of these phenomenal enter- 
prises; the reason is obvious; the 
system eliminates advertising. And 
naturally the private manufactur- 
ers, who do advertise heavily, are 
not going to encourage the press 
to give their mortal enemy any 
free advertising. 

Undoubtedly, if private indus- 
try is to win out against - this 
growing antagonist, it cannot be 
done by merely ignoring it, or, 
when that no longer remains pos- 
sible, by empty abuse—the tactics 
followed by most of the traders’ 
associations abroad. Business men 
will have to make a close study 
of the co-operatives and learn just 
what it is that has permitted them 
to grow in the face of private 
enterprise. 

A few wise capitalists in Eng- 
land did that; the result was the 
chain-store system, which is now 
the one big thorn in the co-opera- 
tors’ side not yet extracted. To 
compete with the chain stores, the 
co-operators will have to central- 
ize their store management, and 
that is not going to be an easy 
task for them. 

Some of the economic advan- 
tages of the co-operative system 
are obvious. First of all, the co- 
operative factory has an assured 
market before it has turned out a 
single commodity. Every co-oper- 
ative store behind the Wholesale— 
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“credible. 









over a thousand in England alone 
—is morally bound to patronize 
the new enterprise. Second, the 
Wholesale Society, being a federa- 
tion of all these societies, has 
practically unlimited capital be- 
hind it. It is already engaged in 
big business, and it can afford to 
carry on a new enterprise at a big 
loss until it does succeed. 

Being controlled by the local 
societies, the directors are neces- 
sarily in close touch with the de- 
mands of their market. If they 
are not turning out just what is 
wanted, the consumers let them 
know in very definite terms, 
through their delegates to the 
quarterly meetings. And _ finally, 
the vast cost of salesmanship and 
advertising is almost entirely elim- 
inated. 

The goods of the Wholesale fac- 
tories are never advertised. They 
are listed, or catalogued, in the 
organ of the national movement. 
By looking in The Co-operative 
News, the organ of the English 
and Scottish co-operators, a cheap 
little weekly that sells at a penny 
a copy, the co-operators may study 
the output of the factories, where 
each article is frankly graded and 
described. It is not in the interest 
of the Wholesale directors to mis- 
represent; they are only salaried 
servants and they may be dis- 
charged by the delegates of the 
local members. Aside from ‘this 
listing, not a cent ts ever spent in 
advertising. 

Co-operation, however, has some 
big obstacles to overcome. It took 
the English Wholesale forty years 
to grapple with them. To one 
who has attended co-operative 
society meetings the success of 
the Europeans seems almost in- 
Fully half of the few 
influential co-operative selling so- 
cieties organized in this country 
have failed through the incompe- 
tence of the managers elected. If 
this difficulty looms up so big in 
store management, what will it be 
when it comes to electing man- 
agers of big manufacturing enter- 
prises? Still, private manufactur- 
ers need not be too satisfied—it 
took the co-operative movement 
many years to make its way—but 
it did at last. 
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Rate $6.00 per Line 





Circulation 1,200,000 


CONFIDENCE 


is gained only by giving service. 
1,200,000 


women read McCall’s Magazine 
every month for the service it gives 
them. 


This same service is given the ad- 
vertisers who use its pages, as is 
evidenced by the character of the 
adverlising and the large gains made. 
Are you using the pages of 


M=CALLS MAGAZINE 


to acquaint its readers with the 
service you are giving? 


CHAS. D. SPALDING 


Advertising Manager 
236 West 37th Street, New York 


Boston ” Chicago 
Tribune Building 
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How Swift & Co. Adver- 
tise to Employees 





Appeals Made to Big Army of 
56,000 Employees and _ Stock- 
holders—Pay [Envelopes and 
Dividend Checks as Advertising 


Mediums — Menu of Office- 
Restaurant Used 
By J. C. Asplet 
AVING made their plants 


models of efficiency in con- 
serving waste and in_ utilizing 
every possible scrap 
for profit, the great 
meat packers have, 
as their next logical 
step, turned their 
attention to their 
sales staffs. 


Swift & ee espe- publications of national 

: ° circulation contributes to- 
cially, are experi- ward large demand and 
menting in this di- edibaatile sale. 
rection. They have If you will insist upon” 


an army of 28,000 
employees and 18,- 
000 stockholders and 
the directors are 
working to get this 
host preaching the 
gospel of Swift 
quality throughout 
the country. 

When A. D. White 
took over the adver- 
t ising department 
about eight years 
ago he was quick 
to perceive the latent possibilities 
that lay in this human force. With 
these people working for him in 
the field, talking Swift advertised 
specialties to dealers and friends, 
he foresaw how they could aid 
materially in getting the distribu- 
tion which he believed should pre- 
cede the national campaign. 

But first of all these agents 
must be educated. They must he 
taught the reasons-why for the 
Swift specialty; they must be 
roused from a passive state to one 
of enthusiasm and activity. How 
to do this most effectively and 


economically was Mr. White’s 
problem; and here is how he 
solved it. 


These employees received their 


HE continuous -ad- 
veruising of Swift & 
Company's Specialties in 
high-class magazines and 


having Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon in your 
home, it will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Yours truly, 


AN EMPLOYEES’ 


INK 


envelopes; what, 


wages in 
then, was a more logical way and 


pay 


time to reach them than when 
they were paid? So he planned 
a series of little folders in which 
were tipped miniature facsimiles 
of the current Swift magazine ad 
vertisement. Opposite the ad was 
a personal request from Mr. 
Swift to the employee to help the 
company, whose success was 
theirs, to bigger sales by insisting 
that their dealers supply them 
with Swift trade-marked special- 
ties. The same folders were also 
enclosed in the dividend-check 
envelopes to the stockholders. 

























FOLDER CARRYING PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
AND A SHOWING OF MAGAZINE PAGE 


An investigation, however, 
brought to light the surprising 
truth that while these employees 
and stockholders were willing 
and anxious to put their shoulders 
to the wheel, many of them did 
not know the names of all of the 
advertised specialties, and so an 
educational campaign was mapped 
out to accomplish this purpose, 
which centers around a_ nicely 
printed year-book. 

This year-book is published at 
the close of every fiscal year to 
show the stockholders and em- 
ployees what the company has ac- 
complished in the year just closed, 
telling them of the plans for the 
future and closing with a brief 
educational talk on the “Swift 
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Copyright Pach Brothers, 
New York 


THEODORE 
J ROOSEVELT 


is writing for SCRIBNER’S 
once more 


In the September Number 
he tells 


The Life History of the African Lion 





Lion and lioness {rom Nairobi, British East Africa 
Presented to the Washington Zoological Park by W. N. McMillan 

























Family” of advertised specialties. 
No expense is spared to make the 
books as attractive and interest- 
ing as human effort can, and it is 
impossible to begin to estimate 
the good that these. year-books 
have done—how much loyalty 
they have inspired, how much en- 
thusiasm and confidence they 
have created or how many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of sales they 
were instrumental in developing. 


ENCLOSURES WITH DIVIDEND 
CHECKS 


In addition to the year-book, 
Swift & Co. continually pound 





Every member of Swift & 
Company's organization has 
some part in preparing and 4 

The work of em- & 
ployees in every department 
contributes toward that end. 
You can aid materially in increasing 
the output by insisting on the use of 


Swift & Company's 
Advertised Specialties 


in your home. Always ask your dealer for 
these brands and insist on having them 
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Swift's Onvental Cy 
Wool Soap aD 
Swift's Candia 

Swift's Pumice 

and other 














A PAGE APPEAL IN COMPANY'S RESTAURANT 
MENU 


Swift quality into their stock- 
holders’ minds by. enclosing with 
every dividend check some novel 
piece of advertising matter adver- 
tising their advertising. One time 
they used blotters, lithographed in 
colors and showing their latest 
store hangers; another time they 
used a folder, and last Christmas 
they sent out cards in which 
were inserted two celluloid cal- 
endars for them to hand to their 
friends. 

Another example of the pro- 
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gressiveness or ingenuity of Swift 
& Co.’s advertising department in 
utilizing the by-products and get- 
ting the employee to take an ac- 
tive interest in developing sales is 
found in the way they use the 
back pages of their office restau- 
rant menu cards, In this great din- 
ing hall the twelve hundred office 
employees take their luncheon. Up 
to a year or so ago an ordinary 
hand-bill type of menu was used, 
but one day the thought occurred 
to Mr. White that these menus 
offered a chance to talk to each 
of these twelve hundred em- 
ployees every day about Swift 
quality. Accordingly, the green 
and red and blue _ pasteboards 
made way for an attractively de- 
signed folder menu, with an 
equally attractive ad on the back 
pege. This ad was changed every 
Gay of the week, each ad treating 
some particular phase of why the 
employees should insist on their 
dealers supplying them with 
Swift’s advertised specialties, and 
it goes without saying that the 
majority of them did. 


WHY IT IS A GOOD INVESTMENT 


It is not possible to estimate 
just how much this employee-ad- 
vertising that Swift & Co. do con- 
tributes to their $300,000,000 an- 
nual sales, but there is no doubt 
that it has paid for itself a hun- 
dred times over. The cost of 
this advertising has been infinites- 
imally small, and when you stop 
and consider that it has been the 
means of putting 28,000 employees 
and 18,000 stockholders out in 
the field, rendering active help to 
the selling force, boosting for 
Swift’s specialties morning, night 
and noon, it goes without saying 
that it was one of the best invest- 
ments a company noted for good 
investments, advertising and oth- 
erwise, has ever made. 

Advertising to the employee— 
getting him out boosting for you 
—is money well spent for any 
manufacturer of a product that 
finds its market among the mass- 
es; and no matter how small your 
payroll may be it will pay you 
well to make boosters out of 
them. 
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More Sales—Less Cost 


Every business has its selling problems, and salesman-— 
ship is almost as distinct a science as accounting. It is more 
difficult and presents more variations, but, in the main, the 
principles of salesmanship are the same in all businesses. 

Twenty-five years’ specialization, in selling and sales 
management, has taught me many facts—many principles— 
many dependable methods. During this time I have as- 
sisted in directing sales campaigns involving the expendi- 
ture of more than twenty millions of dollars. These 
campaigns have been conducted for small businesses as 
well as for some of the greatest. 

It is not pure egotism, but a provable fact, that I can 
add efficiency to the sales department of any business, great 
or small. And I can increase the economy of sales—intro- 
duce proven plans and ideas that will positively decrease 
the percentage of selling cost. 

In the past nine years, I have organized three corpora- 
* tions and financed them to the extent of over six millions 
of dollars in cash. One of these, of which I have had sole 
management, has paid $550,000 in cash dividends to its 
stockholders. Another produced and sold in 1912, $918,000 
worth of goods and __ has on its books today, orders and 
contracts for over $525,000. The third, manufactured and 
sold, in 1912, $526,000 worth of standard goods, and is now 
selling nearly $70,000 per month-—a very large part of 
this being cash with order sales. 

For a moderate fee I will study your past and present 
selling methods and your printed matter and advertising, 
and prepare an analytical criticism, together with a definite 
and detailed plan for greater productive efficiency. 

Please understand that I am not an impractical theorist 
in these matters, but a business man with successful ex- 
perience, not only in selling, but in establishing, financing 
and managing manufacturing enterprises. 

Any successful selling plan must have, for its basis, a 
clear knowledge of the manufacturing and merchandising 
conditions of the business as well as of past performances 
in the selling end. 

If, after I submit my plan and suggestions to you, there 
appears to be further service that I can render on a mutually 
satisfactory basis, that may possibly be arranged. 

If you are interested I will be pleased to hear from 
you and to make you a definite proposal. 


Charles Austin Bates 


2 West 33rd Street, New York 
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We Have Become An\ 





/ 
10 years ago Today 


Automobiles in 


United States 40,000 1,400,000 
Golf 


Enthusiasts in 


United States 4,600 700,000 
Annual 


attendance at 
Baseball 
Games in 3,603,615 7,279,079 


United States (1901 figures) (1910 figures) 


Moving Picture 
Shows in 100 


largest cities in 


aad Sisies 300 2,194 4 





The above figures are estimates obtained 
from the best posted authorities. 
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“Outdoor” Nation 


Advertisers must naturally take cognizance of these 
changing conditions. 





Automobiles, Golf, Baseball and the popular mov- 
ing picture show have made the "average 
American" less of a stay-at-home. He is 

~ now constantly on the go. 


He does his reading and gathers his advertising 
impressions "on the fly." 








| 


There are obvious deductions to be made from 
these facts to account for certain significant 
changes in the publicity field. 


Think how admirably big, dominant Painted signs 
or Electric or Illuminated signs meet the sit- 
uation — constantly at work in all sections of 
the City, telling the advertiser's story briefly, 
attractively and convincingly. y 


We are glad to prepare plans for any product, 
covering New York or any part of the country. 








~The O.J.Gude Co.N...2 


220 West 42nd St., New York City 
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Too Later 


Last year many of the dilatory ones 
offered copy too late for the October issue, 
limited, as it-was, to 150 pages of adver- 
tising. 


This October—Woman’s Work Number 
—is also restricted to 150 pages. More will 
“miss the boat” than before, judging by the 
October space already taken and the record- 
smashing September we have just closed. 


Don’t be dilatory. 


Good Housexeeping 
Magazine 
Cooperates with the Retail Merchant 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON BOSTON CHICAGO 


Every page advertisement in October will be reproduced 
full-size in two colors as a shop window display bulletin 
and sent to the 5,000 Good Housekeeping Stores. 









































Using Canvassers to Start 
Line Quick 





How One Concern Goes to Deal- 
ers with Large Orders to Fill 
from Consumers—Women of 
Selling Ability Selected in Each 
Town—Details of Offer to 
Dealers 


By W. G. Clifford 


NE manufacturer has found 
a way of interesting the 


dealer. And, like most ideas 
that work, it’s very simple. 
When his salesmen explain 


their proposition to a dealer, his 
mask of studied indifference fades 
away, and in its place grows a 
smile of interest. He edges up 
closer to the salesman and finally 
invites him into a quiet corner 
where they can talk: things over 
without interruption. Which, to 
say the least, is unusual in selling 
to the trade. ‘ 

This manufacturer puts out a 
line of household products that 
are sold through grocers. He re- 
cently added two more articles 
to his family of products—a five- 
cent package of table salt and a 
ten-cent package of gelatine. 

To test out his plan thoroughly, 
it was used solely in connection 
with the two new products, in 
territories where he had little or 
no distribution of his other goods. 

Customary methods of sales- 
manship are reversed. Instead of 
going to each dealer and soliciting 
an order, literally saying, “I want 
you to give me something,” the 
salesman says, “Mr. Dealer, here 
are some orders for you, will you 
take them?” That’s the shaft that 
penetrates to the dealer’s self-in- 
terest and causes him to perk up. 

Each salesman travels with an 
assistant salesman. On arriving 
in a town, the assistant salesman 
gets in touch with women who 
have selling experience, and hires 
a crew on a guaranteed salary 
basis. The number of women 
hired depends on the size of the 
town. Experience shows that a 
live crew of ten women is ample 
for a town of 60,000. 
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These women are no back-door 
peddlers. They are saleswomen 
in every sense of the word, care- 
fully selected for their ability to 
meet housewives on an_ equal 
basis. 

They confine their efforts to 
selling to the consumer the ten- 
cent package of gelatine with 
which is included a gift of a five- 
cent package of table salt; or’ 
three packages of gelatine with an 
— for three packages of table 
salt. 

Selling efforts are concentrated 
on the gelatine. When its advan- 
tages have been presented to the 
housewife, the saleswoman says: 
“And with this purchase, Mrs. 
Blank, we will include, free of 
charge, a five-cent package of our 
table salt. So sure are we that 
this table salt will please you bet- 
ter than any you've ever used, 
that we’re willing to back our con- 
fidence in it by buying from your 
dealer at his regular retail price a 
package of this table salt, and pre- 
sent it to you free of charge. You 
buy the gelatine, and we'll buy the 
table salt and present it to you 
with our compliments. We can 
afford to do this because we know 
the table salt will please you so 
well that you'll want to use it 
regularly.” 


HOW SALESWOMEN GET HEARING 


The manufacturer takes no 
chances on having his saleswomen 
turned down by housewives 
through mistrust of house-to- 
house selling methods. Many 
housewives deny a hearing to 
door salesmen simply because ex- 
perience has taught them to link 
such persons with trickiness and 
unreliability. To overcome this 
tendency, each saleswoman is giv- 
en a supply of attractive two-color 
circulars, bearing the manufactur- 
er’s name and address, and show- 
ing actual photographic reproduc- 
tions of the goods she will receive, 
together with a straightforward 
description of the proposition the 
saleswoman is authorized to make 
to her. On starting her talk the 
saleswoman gives one of these 
circulars to the housewife, and 
thus kills off at the start any mis- 
trust she may harbor. 
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The saleswomen do not accept 
cash for the goods; nor do they 
deliver them. Each order is writ- 
ten out on a regular order-blank 
(printed in triplicate in book 
form) and the purchaser’s signa- 
ture obtained, together with the 
name and address of the grocer 
through whom she wishes deliv- 
ery to be made. A carbon copy 
of the order is handed to the cus- 
tomer with promise of. delivery 
within a few days. 

Saleswomen are required to 
turn in each day to the assistant 
salesman the originals of all or- 
ders obtained. He then sorts them 
into batches according to the 
dealers through whom the goods 
are to be delivered. Then when 
a hundred or more orders are on 
hand for any particular dealer, 
they are given to the head sales- 
man for use in stocking up deal- 
ers. 


REAL ORDERS FOR THE DEALERS 


He approaches dealers some- 
what like this: “Mr. Blank, one 
hundred and eighty-five of your 
best customers have given me 
their signed orders for. packages 
of our table salt and gelatine to 
be delivered through you,” and 
so on. The salesman then places 
the batch of orders in the dealer’s 
hands for him to verify. When 
the dealer has grasped what these 
orders mean to him, the salesman 
continues with a brass-tack sell- 
ing talk to induce the dealer to 
stock up. 

The proposition made to the 
dealer is to buy two cases (100 
packages) of gelatine, and five 
cases (500 packages) of table salt, 
making a total of $23.50. On each 
sale the manufacturer agrees to 
sell for the dealer all the gelatine 
in the purchase (100 packages), 
and also to buy back from him, 
for introductory purposes to his 
customers, one case (100 pack- 
ages) of the table salt at $5.00 for 
the case, thus paying him full re- 
tail price for the table salt. The 
dealer deducts the $5.00 in paying 
the invoice. 

On each order the dealer is 
guaranteed an immediate profit of 
$5.50, made up as follows: Sales 
from the 100 packages of gelatine 





net him $4.00; the distribution of 
the 100 packages of table salt nets 
him $1.50, leaving on hand to take 
care of repeat orders, four cases 
of table salt at $3.50 per case. 
The obtaining of this order 
from the dealer is a foregone con- 
clusion. He is offered an imme- 
diate rebate of $5.00, he is not 
asked to assume the slightest risk, 
and he simply cannot afford to of- 
fend his customers by refusing to 
meet their wishes in filling their 
orders. The obtaining of larger 
orders depends on the persuasive 
powers of the salesman. Dealers’ 
orders are filled through any 
wholesale house they specify. 


A RECORD OF THE CANVASSERS 


As orders are obtained from 
dealers the original order-blanks 
signed by their customers are 
turned over to them. The third 
carbon copy remains in the book 
as a house record. 

Each assistant salesman in 
charge of saleswomen is supplied 
by headquarters with a weekly re- 
port form, on which he is required 
to show each saleswoman’s daily 
results and earnings, and the 
week’s total. This report has to 
be signed by the saleswoman at 
the close of the week when she 
receives pay for her work. 

Experience shows that it is un- 
necessary to go to the expense of 
traveling the same force of wom- 
en from town to town; women 
with selling ability can always be 
obtained in any town. 

Although the saleswomen work 
on a commission basis, they are 
guaranteed $1.00 a day or $6.00 
per week of six days. They are 
paid a commission of three cents 
on every one-package sale, and 
six cents on every three-package 
sale. Commissions are applied 
against guaranteed salary. Pay- 
ment of earnings is made at the 
close of work each Saturday. The 
average earning of saleswomen is 
$18.00 weekly. 

Only orders which are deliver- 
able by the retailer are counted. 
If a saleswoman is paid one week 
for orders turned in and pre- 
sumed to be deliverable, and these 
orders are turned back by the 
dealer a succeeding week as not 
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deliverable, such orders are de- 
ducted from the saleswoman’s 
earnings the week in which they 
are shown to be worthless. 

Should a saleswoman’s commis- 
sions not equal the guarantee in 
any one week, the guaranteed 
amount is paid to her, and the de- 
ficiency in orders is not carried 
over to be reckoned with the fol- 
lowing week. In other words, 
each saleswoman has the assur- 
ance that she will earn $6.00 for 
six days’ work, and as much over 
that amount each week as she can 
make by hard work that particu- 
lar week. 

Saleswomen who do not earn 
$9:00 or more each week are re- 
placed by others of better ability 
or greater industry. 

The crew of saleswomen re- 
mains at work in a town until 
thorough distribution is obtained 
by stocking up all the desirable 
dealers. A fixed territory is al- 
lotted to each woman, and she is 
held rigidly to it. Each woman 
is usually given a block of resi- 
dences to work; when she has 
thoroughly covered it, as indicated 
by the orders she obtains, she is 
allotted to another block, and so 
on. 
This plan is winning out in a 
big way for the concern that oper- 
ates it. At one stroke it solves 
the bugaboo of distribution, makes 
the goods well and favorably 
known to the consumer, wins the 
dealers’ good will, and economizes 
the time of the salesmen. Where 
a salesman formerly had to use 
the strongest salesmanship and 
the most persistent effort to in- 
duce dealers to stock, he now 
finds the dealer not only willing 
but anxious to snap up his propo- 
sition. 

OLD AND NEW METHODS COMPARED 


Stocking dealers under the old 
method is largely a question of 
selling them something they do 
not want, or are not very keen 
about, namely, risk of loss and 
some possibility of profit. They 
are all the time thinking not of 
the profits they may make, but of 
the risk they run and the “dead” 
stock they may have on their 
hands. 
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These objections are swept 
away by the plan outlined. The 
dealer takes no risk. You give 
him something instead of trying 
to get him to give you something. 
And the “something” you give is 
not an intangible possibility, but 
actual orders—profits—that he 
can see and also feel. 

There is also a spur to action, 
hidden, it’s true, that can be ap- 
plied effectively to a balky dealer, 
namely, a tactful suggestion that 
unless he stocks up you will re- 
luctantly be compelled to turn the 
orders from his customers over 
to another dealer to fill! Which 
is surely as strong a climax to a 
selling talk as one could wish for. 





Burley Tobacco Co. Wins Suit 


Expenditures for advertising were at- 
tacked in a recent suit against the 
Burley Tobacco Company, of Louisville, 
in which an accounting looking to a 
receivership was sought. Officers of 
the company testified, however, that the 
expenditures of the, company in ad- 
vertising “City Club,” its leading brand, 
had resulted in a heavy increase in 
business, justifying the expenditure 
completely. Judge Harbeson, sitting in 
the circuit court at Covington, Fis 
heard the evidence and refused to 
appoint a receiver. 





o “Deceiving” Form Letter 
for Him 


The reaction against the form letter 
which “deceives” the recipient into 
believing that it is an exclusively 
personal nay reser rene is illustrated 
in circulars recently sent out by a New 
York publish er. he covers carry the 
following: “This envelope contains a 
personal business letter and an im- 
portant advertisement—give your other 
mail first attention.” 





“Knickerbocker Press” Changes 


Edward F. McGowan, who has been 
manager of the classified want ad de- 
partment of the Albany, N. Y., 
‘nickerbocker Press, has been promoted 
to the position of assistant advertising 
manager. Ralph B. Dort, a_ recent 
Princeton graduate, has been made as- 
sistant manager of the “foreign” ad- 
vertising department. 


“Yours Truly” to Make 
Another Start 


A magazine campaign for “Yours 
Truly” food products will start so 
this fall. The ys ee | will 
handled by the Clague Agency, a 
Chicago. 














Distribution by Class and Mass 
as Thermos Gets it 


By William B. Walker 


President of the American Thermos Bottle Company, and Treasurer of the Mark 
Cross Razor Company, Manufacturers of Mark Cross Safety Razors 


NEW manufacturing concerns 
usually spend $200,000 or 
$300,000 and wait three or four 
years to establish a demand for 
their product and see their money 
coming back. From the moment 
we took six full-page spreads in 
as many New York City papers, 
to tell about the Thermos bottle, 
we have never caught up with the 
demand, 

In the beginning, it was a 
proposition for people with money, 
and following the line of least 
resistance we went first to the 
automobile trade. Our first distri- 
bution was through the automobile 
supply stores and the outfitting de- 
partments in department stores. 
Now our greatest distribution is 
through the drug stores. And 
with the reduction in price for the 
improved bottle, we are certain of 
a large new demand there. Up to 
this time we have been selling 
chiefly the well-to-do, and only a 
part of them. Now we plan to 
bring it to the attention of the 
masses, including the factory 
operatives and day workmen. 

What this should mean will be 
seen when it is realized that there 
is scarcely a habitable spot on the 
globe where the Thermos bottle 
has not penetrated and is not al- 
ready in use. There is not a city 
or town of any size in the United 
States that has not at least one 
store stocking it. 

We cannot credit all this to ad- 
vertising, although the advertising 
shares with the merit of the article 
some of the responsibility for its 
success, The advertising has not 
been what you would call lavish. 
Our American company spends 
only about $60,000 a year to secure 
this large demand and the German 
and English companies not nearly 
so much. : 

The leading factor in the rapid 
distribution of our product was 
our merchandising plan. When 


we selected the automobile field as 
the first one to exploit, we were 
fully awake to the possibilities 
there. And we proved right in our 
anticipations. Every automobile 
owner who bought a Thermos 
bottle and kit became a traveling 
salesman for us at home and 
abroad. He used it on the road 
and then bought a Thermos carafe 
for use at home. He made it a 
home luxury as well as a camping 
or traveling necessity and _ in- 
troduced it to his friends. 


RAPID SPREAD BY AUTO 


In this way, the use and de- 
mand spread with inconceivable 
rapidity, as it could have done in 
no other way or at no other time 
in the history of the world. 

It was to reach this class of 
people that we took the six full- 
page spreads in the New York 
papers about five years ago to start 
the ball rolling. New York is a 
big place and a wealthy one, the 
center not only of metropolitan 
population but the objective of 
much transient travel. More than 
250,000 people come daily into the 
city. To capture New York is to 
capture the country. The popular 
saying, “As goes New York, so 
goes the Nation,” is no more true 
of politics, art or theatricals than 
it is of merchandising. New York 
is the touchstone of success. If 
you win there, you win every- 
where. And there is nowhere else 
that a limited appropriation will 
go so far as it will there, all the 
other conditions, of course, being 
right. 

That is the reason why at the 
very outset we tried to make one 
big dent in the New York condi- 
tions, make it once for all, with 
our full spreads, in the news- 
papers, and started a demand that 
has never been headed. 

So satisfactory was the New 
York advertising in starting the 
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On the | 
Witness Stand 


“Ee you mean to tell this jury —”’ thun- 
ders the shrewd attorney, and the 
witness begins to wilt. 

The lawyer is seeking for one important 
flaw in the testimony. He need not show 
that it is all false. Let one vital fact be 
proved inaccurate, one statement over- 
drawn, and everything the witness has said 
is discredited. Ashadow of doubt is thrown 
about his veracity, and the bottom drops 


out of the whole case. 

The advertiser before the high court of pub- 
lic approval faces the same possibility. 

Nine-tenths of what he says about his pro- 
duct may be literally true, and the other tenth 
approximately so. Exaggerated just a shade— 
the word “best” used when there are competing 
goods just as good—some claim made which 
the cautious reader may think improbable. By 
that slight indulgence in “selling-talk”—due 
probably to over-enthusiasm rather than to a 
deliberate attempt to deceive—he shakes the 
confidence of some possible customers in all 
he has said and in the product itself. 

Leading publishers, knowing the temper of 
their readers, agree in advising the advertiser 
to be sure to build confidence by deserving it. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Associated Sarm Supers 


Each The Best In Its Field | 


We could get fifty papers to join us tomorrow, if we would let down the bars. 

Almost every week brings an application from some publisher who is ambitious 
to become “Associated.” And we are just as ambitious to grow, if we grow by the 
accretion of like units. 

But therein lies the difficulty. We have established certain criteria—in editorial 
pre-eminence, in subscription methods, in circulation quality and quantity, in 
agricultural service to the reader, and in commercial value to the advertiser—that 
a publication must measure up to before it is eligible to our Association. Under 
these rigid tests, most papers cannot qualify. 

Each of the Associated Farm Papers has established its leadership in its own 
field, on this five-pronged basis, or it wouldn’t be with us. 

Part of the purpose of our organization is to supply reliable information con- 
cerning the agricultural market to any manufacturer who is interested. We should 
take pleasure in supplying specific information to some manufacturer who is in 


doubt. 
537,000 Farm Families 
Established 


NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER, 1877 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Supreme in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 








el 


FARMERS’ REVIEW, 1877 

Chicago, Ill., 

Supreme in Illinois. 4 
FARMER’S GUIDE, 1889 


Huntington, Ind., 
Supreme in Indiana. 
FARMER AND BREEDER, \ ASSOCIATED 
Sioux City, Iowa, 
The Cream of Four States 
(Ia., Neb., Minn., S. D.) 
NEBRASKA FARMER, 
Lincoln, Neb., 
Supreme in Nebraska. 
FARM AND RANCH, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Supreme in Texas and Southwest. 
CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
Supreme in California. 
RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 1877 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
Supreme for Fruit-Growers and Ranchmen. 
THE RANCH, 1895 
Kent, Wash., 
Supreme in the Pacific Northwest. 





1878 





1859 


1883 


1889 





a 
Guaranteed Circulation,/537,000, non-duplicating 
Associated FarmR 
sociated Sarm Supers 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORE 
Steger Building, Globe Democrat Building, Fifth Avenue Building, i 


D. C. Kreidler, Manager. C. A. Cour, Manager. S. E. Leith, Manager. 
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demand that we did not have to 
follow it up immediately with other 
local advertising. The immediate 
purpose had been accomplished 
and we had more orders than we 
could possibly fill. It was time to 
go into the magazine and back up 
and intensify the national curiosity 
which was certain to follow the 
radiation of interest from New 
York. 

We accordingly took space in 
the leading magazines for our pur- 
pose, including in the mediums 
employed every publication of 
known merit. 


MAGAZINE APPROPRIATION $45,000 


Our magazine appropriation 
amounts to about $45,000 a year. 
We have never been able to take 
the amount of space that we would 
like to take, on account of the 
limitations on production. What 
we have taken has been almost 
whally a concession to the future. 
We have gone on putting money 
into the magazines when we were 
far, far behind our orders and 
there seemed no way of catching 
up. But we recognized the neces- 
sity of building for the future and 
heading off possible competition, 
and so continued to pound or, 
rather, to tap away—because it 
was mostly small space we used 
in a considerable number of pub- 
lications. When our facilities for 
production are equal to the de- 
mand, we shall be ready for more 
extended operations in publicity. 

The new factory has a page 
for 30,000 pieces a day, but we 
have difficulty in finding help to 
get out 8,000 a day. We have 
combed Norwich and the nearby 
territory- for operatives ,and are 
going farther afield. We cannot 
take operatives from other fac- 
tories and put them to work at 
once, The work is new, the ma- 
chines new, and the operators have 
to be trained to it. It costs us 
from $150 to $250 to train an 
operator. 

But we are working towards a 
solution, even if slowly. The new 
machinery means much in the way 
of reducing time and increasing 
output, The new exhausting ma- 
chinery, for instance, which is the 
largest and most complete in the 
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a bottle in 
20 minutes, whereas by the old 
process it used to take 45 to 65 
minutes. 

The ,origin of the bottle is in- 


world, will “exhaust” 


teresting. I had gone abroad in 
1905 in the interest of the Gillette 
Manufacturing Company, which 
company was exploiting a bottle- 
sealing device and machinery for 
its application. I was, of course, 
on the lookout for an article of 
merit to bring back to America. 
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A FULL-PAGE NEWSPAPER AD AT BEGINNING 


OF CAMPAIGN 


One night, in Berlin, at a dinner, 
I sat next to a Professor Reinhold 
Burger, a well-known savant. In 
conversation he told me he had 
invented a bottle in which liquids 
could be preserved very hot or 
very cold for hours. 


ORGANIZATION OF COMPANIES 


I was mildly interested then, but 
the next morning, in turning the 
thing over in my mind, I became 
very sure that this was a remark- 
able invention. I went back to 
Professor Burger. He had not 
made a bottle, he said, but he 
“could do so at any time because 
the principle was right.” Upon my 
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urging him to work out the in- 
vention, he did so. Out of this 
came the first German Thermos 
company, incorporated some eight 
years ago. This was followed a 
year later by the establishment of 
an English company, and one year 
after that, in 1907, by the establish- 
ment of the American 
Thermos. Bottle Com- 
pany. 

Success was imme- 
diate everywhere. Our 
only problem was the 
manufacturing one. 
Campaigns were start- 
ed in different ways in 
the different countries. 
I have described how 
our American cam- 
paign opened. After 


spreads in the New 


The Ideal Servant in the 
the use of full-page Home—a 
Carafe at $3.50 


Thermos has won its way 


One of the greatest probable 
uses remains to be developed, that 
of transporting milk for infants. 
We are preparing a booklet called 
“One Hundred Uses of Thermos,” 
showing the great extent and 
variety of the demand already 
created. Some of these uses would 
hardly be guessed. A 
large-mouthed bottle 
has been made to keep 
billiard balls from 
cracking. Many physi- 
cians keep vaccine 
points in the bottle. 

3ecause of these in- 
dications, we have 
never rested on our 
achievements, but have 
kept on improving the 
bottle and the ma- 


Thermos chinery for making it 


and continually sought 


York papers, we went hae mapiey oh tet wer bd new ways to bring it 


into the 
where, as JI _ have 
stated, we are spending 
some $45,000 a year. 

We have also used 
newspapers freely, par- 
ticularly in the summer 
or outdoor time. We 
spend about $15,000 a 
year on the _ papers 
when we have the 
goods to back up the 
campaign. 

We have, on one 
occasion, gone into the 
elevated and subway 
cars, and have séveral 
times used electrical 
displays, making six months’ con- 
tracts only. Our last sign was on 
the corner of Broadway and 45th 
street, New York City. 

We have received, without effort 
on our part, free advertising by 
newspapers, magazines, etc., which 
we estimate to have been worth 
from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

In contrast to the opinions of 
many of our friends, who seemed 
to think there would be only a 
limited luxury demand for the 
bottle, among the well-to-do class, 
such as automobile and yacht own- 
ers, we have always been firmly 
of the opinion, from the beginning, 
that there exists an enormous 
latent demand among the people at 
large for such a convenience and 
comfort. 


Wann THER RMOS Lopeecae AE 
bottom 
"Ach your desler br 0 new catalogue 


Thermos - on- Thames 
at Norwich, Coan. 
New York SanFraacisco Toronto 





RECENT MAGAZINE COPY 


zines and dining-toom of every care- within reach of the 
magazines, tally eon bee ted ach 


It is no longer an item of 
equipment only for the lover 
of out-of-doors, but its place 

he household is established. 


general public. 


IMPROVEMENT IN BOT- 
TLES 

The chief defect of 
the bottle, as at first 
invented, was its. com- 
parative fragility cou- 
pled with the fact that 
the user failed to rec- 
ognize that the interior 
of Thermos was con- 
structed of glass. We 
have now introduced 
an entirely new line of 
Thermos bottles and 
carafes with the im- 
provement in construction where- 
in no cement, corrugated paper, 
felt pad or other absorbent ma- 
terials are employed, but the 
weight .of the bottle and con- 
tents supported from the base 
and protected by the new Ther- 
mos shock absorber, The glass 
base of the filler being seven times 
as heavy as in the hand-made 
models, the filler is practically un- 
breakable by ordinary usage. 

This improvement has given our 
salesmen one of their best talking 
points. 

A salesman, for instance, ap- 
proaches the dealer and opens up 
the subject of Thermos bottles. 
We already have a wide distribu- 
tion and it is not difficult to get 
quickly the interest of the dealer, 
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The Wasteless Way 
to Advertise Machinery 








T’S to advertise in the mediums 
that go to the people who use 
your machinery— 





If it’s automobiles, use the automobile 
and general papers— 


If it’s sewing machines, use ladies’ 
and general magazines— 


For the people you must sell to read 
those mediums for information about 
that kind of machinery. 


And they are, therefore, the nearest 
to wasteless mediums you can get. 


But, if you sell metal mining, engi- 
neering construction, machine shop, 
power plant or coal mining machin- 
ery, you don't belong in general 
magazines. 


The wasteless circulation of the Hill 
papers is a modern commodity which 
has been built up because it’s a neces- 
sity to concerns which sell machinery 


in engineering fields. 





This whole circulation wouldn't be 
worth thirty cents to a corset adver- 
tiser—and he couldn't buy it if he 
wanted to. 


But to the man who sells machinery 
in the fields it covers it’s worth more 
than all the circulation of all the 
papers in all the other fields. 





Because to this man it's wasteless._ 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York 
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but to stir his imagination is 
another thing. The salesman takes 
the new Thermos bottle out of the 
case, and is in the act of handing 
it to the dealer, when he lets it 
slip from his hand and drop to the 
floor. The dealer naturally expects 
to hear a loud report and to find 
the bottle wrecked. His subse- 


quent surprise at finding the bottle 
uninjured is a fine introduction. 
But this talking point for the 
salesmen is, of course, small in 
comparison with the reduction in 
price. Thermos bottles have al- 





THE THERMOS ADVERTISING AUTO 


ways up to this time been too high 
for the masses, and it has been our 
aim to bring them within reach 
of the lowest paid laborer in any 
land, I could never see the bottle 
as a mere convenience for the rich. 
I always saw it as eventually an 
article for everyday use in every 
part of the country—for the 
worker at luncheon in the factory, 
for the school child at noon recess, 
for the office, for the home—not 
merely for the excursion, picnic or 
hunting trip. It is, as we have 
called it in one advertisement, a 
pocket refrigerator and pocket 
stove in one. Consequently, as 
soon as the large, steady demand 
from the well-to-do classes in- 
dicated that Thermos filled a 
human‘need, we prepared to bring 
down the price, which we could 
readily do in view of the im- 
mensely larger demand that we 
believed would be uncovered. 

There were, of course, many 
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objections to a reduction in price 
on the part of some of our friends 
and our advisers, who believed 
that we should take advantage of 
the growing volume of business 
and make hay while the stun shone. 
[ did not share their opinion. 


WISE TO REDUCE PRICE 


I believe it’s the time to reduce 
your price when the demand has 


been created, when the market is’ 


in your own hands, and there is 
every opportunity of developing an 
immense business. [Lo reduce the 
priv: at such a time 
is to give the public 
greater benefit, 
which the public is 
not slow in appre- 
ciating; is to widen 
the demand, _ in- 
crease the volume 
of business and 
head off competi- 
tion, To stand pat 
would only invite 
disaster by focusing 
attention on the 
huge profits and en- 
couraging _invest- 
ment in competi- 
tion. Keeping down 
the margin of profit, 
building on volume, 
makes it’ hard for 
competition to en- 
ter. It would cost any competitor 
from half a million to a- million 
dollars to get into the field to-day 
and do what we have done. 

For this reason we have kept 
on improving the bottle and have 
reduced the prices, so that bottles 
selling five years ago at from 
$7.50 to $12.50 each are now sold 
from $1 to $2.50. Naturally, this 
has changed the character of our 
problem, which is not now how 
to satisfy the automobile and the 
yacht owner, but how to get at the 
masses by educating them to the 
value of Thermos, which at first 
thought may entirely be outside of 
their needs. Many of the poorer 
people do not read the daily 
papers, or are not influenced by 
the advertisements in them. So 
we have to reach them in other 
ways. 

To do this we are projecting a 
new campaign. It is a combina- 
tion of three features. The first 
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is “Thermos Week.” This “special 
week” idea is an old one - with 
many concerns. The second fea- 
ture is introductory work in fac- 
tories, which has been done by 
us to a limited extent before. The 
third is the Thermos bottle ad- 
vertising automobile, now several 
years old, which has been seen in 
all parts of the country. It is in 
the form of a large Thermos 
bottle, carried horizontally, and 
stocked with advertising litera- 
ture, etc. 


POSSIBILITIES OF “THERMOS WEEK” 


The “special week” idea has 
shown excellent possibilities as a 
means of getting dealers’ interest 
and co-operation as well as 
stimulating the local public to 
curiosity and sales, 

We have planned to carry it out 
in this way: We shall send a 
freight car on ahead with the 
goods and window display matter. 
Our salesmen will then follow the 
car into town and stock the deal- 
ers. A window ‘trimmer ac- 
companying them will put special 
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trims in the dealers’ windows. 
He can put in a dozen or fif- 
teen in a day. At the same 
time “Thermos Week” will be ad- 
vertised in the local daily news- 
papers. 

That programme will take care 
of the dealers-and reading public. 

The other part of the plan, 
which is more novel, is as fol- 
lows: While some of the sales- 
men are calling on the dealers 
others will go to the local fac- 
tories and introduce Thermos 
bottles to the operatives. For this 
it is best to get the co-operation 
of the management, This is not 
a difficult matter. The value of 
the bottle to the operative is so 
obvious that several factory man- 
agements have bought a hundred 
or two hundred luncheon kits for 
as many of their workmen, in the 
expectation, which was justified, 
that the possession and use of 
them would save the time, in- 
crease the satisfaction and person- 
al well-being, and therefore the 
efficiency, of the workmen using 
them. Our salesmen will use this 
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argument with the factory man- 
agements, We shall not ask them 
to buy but merely ask them to 
endorse the project by giving us 
time, perhaps at noon, for ex- 
plaining the bottle to the work- 
men and giving them an op- 
portunity to buy it. 

Here is where the Thermos 
bottle advertising automobile will 
come in, It will drive into the 
factory yard, bearing luncheon 
kits, to the extent of 10 per cent 
of the employees of the plant, 
which sell at $2 apiece. The 
operatives will pour out of the 
factory at noon, or be called out 
by permission of the management, 
and crowd around the car, when 
the salesman will explain the 
merits of the kit, show its ad- 
vantages, indicate the increased 
satisfaction that will follow its 
use, and offer, as an introductory 
inducement, their sale at a special 
price for that occasion only. No 
more than the above allotment will 
be sold in any factory. Our as- 
sumption, of course, is that these 
kits in each factory will be just 
so many daily demonstrations and 
will create quick and large sales 
for Thermos dealers. ; 

The kits will be sold directly by 
the company and it will be done 
as promotion work. The dealer 
will not object, because all subse- 
quent sales will be made through 
him. Rather he will be expected 
to approve, and even co-operate. 

This is the immediate work be- 
fore our salesforce. 


Caldwell Goes to the “Item” 


Bowden Caldwell, advertising manager 
of the Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Company, 
of Louisville, has resigned his position 
to become connected with the advertising 
department of the New Orleans, La., 
Item. His brother, Morton Caldwell, i 
advertising manager of that paper. Mr. 
Caldwell has been succeeded by F. H. 
Gregg, who has been in the sales de- 
partment of the wagon company. 





Campaign in 200 Southern 
Dailies 


The Allen Mfg. Company, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn,, has begun an advertising 
campaign in the South. It will be 
conducted entirely in newspapers, con- 
tracts having been made with 200 
dailies and local publications. The 
company manufactures stoves and 
ranges. 
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The Value of the Special 
Holiday Package 


It Puts Staple Goods in a Novelty 
Class Temporarily— How the 
Special Box May Be Discarded 
Later—Interesting Features of the 
J. B. Williams Company’s Cam- 
paign 


By A. Rowden King 


HRISTMAS is coming 

again! It is by no means 
too early to begin to think about 
the holiday trade and of ways 
and means to corral it. 

It will only be a few weeks 
before the commercial artist will 
be freshening up his memory as 
to the generally accepted cos- 
tume of Santa Claus and will be 
turning out holly and mistletoe 
motifs like hot cakes. The en- 
gravers will be producing color 
jobs in red and green, the pro- 
verbial holiday hues. .And_ the 
copy writer will be racking his 
brains as to how to express in a 
new way the old ideas: “The Best 
Present for Him,” and “The Best 
Present for Her.” 

But, long before the artist, the 
engraver or the copy-man takes 
the advertiser’s problems in hand, 
there are many matters which 
that advertiser will have to solve 
for himself. And one of these 
should be the question of the spe- 
cial holiday package and its value 
to him as a sales-promoter. 

“Tf I am going to make a bid 
for the holiday trade, I ought not 
go about it in a_ half-hearted 
way,” says Mr. Wise Advertiser 
to himself. “If it is worth go‘ng 
after at all, it is worth going 
after in the most thorough way 
possible. I am going to have a 
special Christmas package for my 
product this year.” 

Unusual situations _ present 
themselves at the holiday season. 
Oftentimes ordinary selling con- 
ditions completely reverse them- 
selves. Advertised lines of goods 
which some stores will push with 
vigor ten months of the year will 
be forgotten and overlooked dur- 
ing November and December, due 
to the well-nigh countless num- 
ber of novelties and jimcracks 
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Claims and counter- 
claims may be confusing, but 
the lesson of the “‘want ad”’ is 
so unmistakably plain that all 
can see the way the wind blows 
in Des Moines, Iowa. 


Jan. 1, 1913, to June 30, 1913 


Register and Leader . 110,913 Want Ads. 
Evening Tribune . . 81,542 Want Ads. 
News .. . . . 52,066 Want Ads. 
Capital . . . . . 47,746 Want Ads. 


The want ad supremacy of The 
Register and Leader-Evening 
Tribune, long established, is grow- 
ing more pronounced every day. 
No premiums—no artificial stimu- 
lus—just a great circulation, re- 
sponsive to advertising is the 
reason why. 


DAILY Most Rigid in Cen- SUNDAY 


Register and Leader sorship of Adver- Register and Leader 
Evening Tribune tising of Any Iowa 
56,000 Paper. 4 1 ,000 


THE REGISTER AND LEADER CO. — 


Des Moines, Iowa 


JOHN GLASS : PUTNAM & RANDALL 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago 45 West 34th Street, New York City 
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TALK WHEN YOUR PUBLIC 
IS GOOD-HUMORED 


The psychological moment to offer your sales 
arguments is when your listener is in an agreeable 
frame of mind. 

We can furnish the slides that will talk for you 
in the Moving Picture Theatres where a great big 
percentage of the American public spends its 
pleasant, leisure hours. 

We can also show you how to interest your 
retailers in having YOUR slides exhibited at THEIR 
own expense. 

Samples and full information cheerfully furnished. 


May we tell you how LITTLE a Motion Picture 
Film would cost, which would drive home, better 
than any salesman, the strong selling points of your 
product. We have a machine, handy enough for a 
salesman to carry with him and exhibit YOUR film 
in any prospect’s office, bringing YOUR factory to 
YOUR customer and remember——SEEING IS BE- 
LIEVING. 


HAROLD IVES COMPANY 
Metrcpolitan Life Building New York City 
























which pour in upon them from 
every quarter and which are sup- 
posed to make ideal Christmas 
presents. 

This is the experience that the 
J. B. Williams Company, Glaston- 
bury, Conn., has had, for one, 
with its shaving soaps and kin- 
dred lines, which really make 
ideal Christmas presents, yet 
which did not enjoy their legiti- 
mate share of the holiday trade 
until they were offered in special 
Christmas packages. Says George 
H. Hurst, the Williams advertis- 
ing manager, on the subject: 

“In the first place, the main 
idea in putting out these special 
Christmas packages was to give 
our staple lines, if possible, a sea- 
sonable flavor. Ordinarily dur- 
ing the holidays we used to find 
that our goods were relegated to 
the back shelves, while gift pack- 
ages containing unadvertised, un- 
known and often much inferior 
goods, were brought to the fore. 
We know we have succeeded ma- 
terially in this aim, 

“In the second place, or more 
properly I suppose I should say 
in the first place, the idea was, 
with us, an advertising one. Many 
of our special holiday packages 
containing a trio of our products 
are bought by people who know 
our goods, but are given to other 
people who do not know them, at 
least not so well, and this auto- 
matically extends our field of ac- 
quaintance and our clientele. 

“Furthermore, by making com- 
binations of our various goods, 
people who know one of our arti- 
cles identify the holiday combina- 
tion by means of that one and 
then learn about other articles of 
our manufacture. Necessarily we 
have no exact way of checking up 
just how successfully this works 
out, but from many incidents we 
meet with we are able to judge 
indirectly that the results are all 
that we can ask for.” 

The Williams’ Holiday Pack- 
ages, as they are called, consisted 
last year of the “Williams Trio 
for the Man Who Shaves Him- 
self,” including shaving stick, tal- 
cum powder and Jersey Cream 
soap; and of the “Williams Trio 
for My Lady’s Dressing Table,” 
including talcum powder, tooth 
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powder and Jersey Cream soap. 
Then there was the “Williams 
Quartette for Anybody, Any- 
where,” containing four articles. 
The box was an attractive one, 
bright colored and embellished 
with lettering that was neat and 
dign:fied. 

At the same time Colgate & Co. 
have had their holiday packages, 
which have been advertised quite 





FORCEFUL FEATURING OF SPECIALLY 
DRESSED PACKAGES 


as extensively as those of Wil- 
liams, if not more so. Colgate & 
Co. have had their “Combined 
Comfort Boxes,” which have con- 
tained several articles of toilet 
use for men and women. 

But last year this “Combined 
Comfort Box” was somewhat 
subordinated in the holiday ad- 
vertising and the emphasis put 
upon Colgate perfumes, such as 
Petite and Miniature Extract for 
children and more expensive per- 
fumes, sometimes in cut-glass bot- 
tles, for grown-ups. It has been 
thought that the perfumes lend 
themselves better for gift pur- 
poses than the Combined Comfort 
Boxes. 

In the case of the Combined 
Comfort Boxes, the regular con- 
tainers have been put inside of 
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outer boxes which are special for 
the holidays. But, in the case of 
perfumes, the regular inside box 
has been omitted. The argument 
that the perfumes are far better 
as moderate priced Christmas 
gifts than the jimcracks which 
have long been the vogue with so 
many people has been emphasized 
in the copy and also that people 
are wrong when they hold to the 
old idea that they must give an 
expensive gift to be “in the swim.” 

The Holeproof Hosiery Com- 





THE HOSIERY HOUSES HAVE MADE IT PAY 


pany has been unusually success- 
ful with the special Christmas 
containers. Says H. V. Weaver, 
the advertising manager: “We 
have been using the holiday box 
for a number of years and have 
found it especially desirable for 
our goods, which are sold in pack- 
ages almost entirely. We adver- 
tise it extensively in the fall in 
our magazine advertising to con- 
sumers and in our house-organ 
and other trade advertising to 
dealers. 

“The package we are using is 
rather fancy in its color design 
and this we have found is an in- 
centive to dealers to use them ex- 
tensively in their window and 
counter displays during the holi- 
day season. 


INK 


“Our holiday Christmas box is 
made to slip right over the regu- 
lar yellow box, and this is a fea- 
ture very acceptable to dealers. 
Commencing about July dealers 
begin ordering fall and winter 
goods and we request them to 
specify what number of our lines 
they wish in holiday boxes. 

“The fact that after the holi- 
days our style of Christmas boxes 
can be removed and the goods put 
into regular stock again avoids 
overstocking, even though deal- 
ers order very liberally. It is our 
belief that special holiday con- 
tainers are mighty good things 
for products that can be sold in 
packages.” 

Another extensive user of the 
holiday container has been the 
Cooper Manufacturing Company, 
of Bennington, Vt., makers of 
underwear. Says D. J. Mac- 
Michol, of the Franklin P. Shum- 
way Company, who handles the 
account: “There is no doubt in 
our minds that a holiday package 
will sell more goods than a regu- 
lar package. People like to buy 
at holiday times gifts all ready to 
give away just as they buy them.” 

Other extensive users of the 
special holiday packages have 
been Krementz & Co., Newark, N. 
J., makers of the Krementz Collar 
Button, and Cooper, Wells & Co., 
St. Joseph, Mich., makers of Iron- 
clad Hosiery. 


Change Pleases Them 


Tue Grope-WeERNICKE Co. 
CincinnaTI, July 8, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We were very much pleased with the 
new style of heading you have adopted 
in your publication as we find this is 
much easier to read. 

We hasten to extend our approval 
and trust you will see fit to continue 
using the new style. 

Dave E. Brocn, 
Adv. Mer. 


Gardner to Manage New 
Publishers’ Bureau 
Richard B. G. Gardner, formerly with 


the Marsh and _ other advertising 
agencies, has resigned as sales and 
service manager with the Munder- 
Thomsen Press, of Baltimore, to accept 
the managership of the recently created 
Publishers’ Co-operative Bureau. 

This bureau, organized for the pur- 
pose of stimulating book reading, will 
have its headquarters in New York. 
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[rhe stars and stripes 

displayed from every pri- 
vate home, public building 
and government station, is the out 
of doors poster trade mark and 
slogan of Uncle Sam, which adver- 
tises the unity and freedom of our 
country to all the nation. 


OUR trade mark—the name of your 

product—the package in natural color, 

can all be proclaimed and exploited 
throughout every city, town and hamlet in 
the nation, Mr. Manufacturer, if you USE 
POSTERS. 


Ivan B. Nordhem Co. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 








BRANCHES 


Burrao, N. Y. 

1044 Marine National 
Bank Bldg. 

CincinnaTI, O. 

815 First National 
Bank Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

414-18 Rockefeller 
Bldg. 

GranD Rapips, MIcH. 
519-20 Murray Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
5th Floor Merry Bldg. 

MEMPHIS TENN. 

617 Tennessee Trust 
Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
Merchants & Manu- 
facturers Bank Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Metropolitan Life 
Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

802 Chestnut Street. 





The efficiency of poster advertising as a 
sales producing medium is increased by the 
quality of the service our company offers 
you. We do more than solicit your business 
or place your poster advertising. We will 
create designs, write copy, analyze your 
selling problems, study your distribution, 
suggest territory, prepare plans and estimates, 
and in every possible way render you service 
which can be rightly called “‘service.’’ 


Ivan B. Nordhem Company 
POSTER ADVERTISING 


BESSEMER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Facts to Consider Wh 
New York Advert 


gq The New York American’s circulation on week days q 
(exclusive of the big Sunday Edition) now exceeds 280,000 
net paid copies per issue—a circulation at least 50,000 
copies greater than the combined circulations of FOUR of 
the seven New York morning newspapers. 


q The New York American during the past twelve months | 
has gained more circulation than all the other New York 
morning newspapers combined. 


I The New York American has a greater QUANTITY of 
QUALITY circulation than any other New York morning C 
newspaper. Its readers represent a BUYING POWER 


greater than that of any other morning newspaper. 








Quality Contributors who have won for the NEW YORK. AM! 








EDITORIALS ~— ART LITERA QURE 
SPECIAL ARTICLES Chas. H. Caffin Edwin Mar) 
Se Deple Gaaves me Henry Meltzer ua 
Elbert Hubbard FINANCE 
James J, Montague DRAMA B.C. Forb 
Rev. Thomas B, Gregory Alan Dale W. RB. Laws 
Winifred Black SOCIETY Browitte 
Virginia Terhune Vandewater Cholly Knickerbocker Edward Lov 


Main Advertising 
Office 
239 Broadway 
New York 
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When You Plan Your 


vertising Campaign 








days The Sunday New York American is the greatest Sunday 

),000 advertising medium in the world. Its average net paid 

,000 circulation exceeds 750,000 copies—a greater circulation 

R of than any two other New York Sunday newspapers com- 
bined. 


onths q For seventy-eight consecutive months (more than six years) 
York the Sunday New York American has published a greater 

volume of display advertising than any other Sunday news- 
Y of ‘Paper in Christendom. 


ning Its rates, necessarily higher than any other newspaper's in 
JER America, are still the lowest per thousand of circulation 
in the world. 








YORK AMERICAN the Greatest Quantity of Quality Readers— 
| 








TERA QURE FOREIGN NEWS SPORTS 

Edwin Markham é W,. Gren Qenen AUTOMOBILING 
USINES$ Marquis de Castellane Damon Runyon 
NANCE. Max Nordau W. J. Macbeth 
NANCE Paul Pierre Rignaux Duncan, Curry 

B. C. Forbes C. de Vidal Hundt 

W. RB, Lawson, of London Fritz Jacobsohn HUMOR 

Broadap Wall : i T. E, Powers 

Joseph 'F, Pritchard J. M. E. d’Aquin Frederick Burr Opper 

Edward Low Ranlett George M, Bruce “Bud” Fisher 


Western Advertising 
Office 


909 Hearst Bldg. 
Chicago 
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Why These Small Ads 
Are Hard to Bury 


Irregularity of Outline a Feature 
of Most Good Ones—A Review 
of Selections from Periodicals of 
All Kinds—An Example of a 
Simple Style of Display That 
Stands Out 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


SOMETIMES think that the 

best ads are the small ads. 
Not that I decry large space for 
those who can useit. But consid- 
ering the amount of space in both 
cases of two good ads, I have oft- 
en found the small ad superior 
in many points. 

During the past few months I 
have been watching and examin- 
ing papers and magazines of all 
kinds in an endeavor to find some 








FIGS. 1-4—SMALL ADS OF IRREGULAR DISPLAY 


small ads that were unusually 
strong. 

There is not a poor ad shown 
in this article. It is an article of 














. C ‘heels t 4 
A re Big Revemtcrsot. bendior 
free book of facts and proofs. 
Electric Wheel Co., 


FIG. 5—ONE WAY TO AVOID MONOTONOUS 
CIRCLE 


bouquets for everybody, and in 
these bouquets I hope some other 
advertiser will see a helpful point 
or two. 

First of all, a strong small ad 
should be as a rule irregular— 
not square—if it would stand out 
among others on a page. Why? 
Because most of the ads on an 
average page are 
square and “smooth.” 

Perhaps the most 
irregular series of 
small ads that I have 
been able to find is 
the Dixon’s Flake 
Graphite series, one 
of which is shown as 
Fig. 1. Owing to the 
fact that the irregu- 
larity of this Dixon 
ad is produced by the 
use of a human hand 
on which are super- 
imposed some smaller 
cuts of human faces, 
the display has un- 
usual human interest 
value—it has person- 
ality, as it were. 

This entire Dixon 
series of ads, which 
makes use of the 
photos of “speed 
kings,” is striking, 
and has decided hu- 
man interest. 

Next, the Torrey 
Razor ad (Fig. 2) is 
irregular and strong 
because it could hard- 
ly be otherwise and 
show a.razor of this 
style to good advantage. 

No doubt there are many arti- 
cles that could be shown some- 
thing after the style of this Tor- 
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Just Facts 


This advertisement is to announce our annual count 
of subscribers. 


For our own information, and because we have a 
fondness for the exact figures, we once a year count 
the number of our paid-in-advance subscribers, as of 
June 30th. Twenty girls work three weeks on the 
job. No names are estimated, no lists are measured, 
no cards are approximated. Every name is hand- 
counted, double - checked, and adding - machine - 
verified. When we get through we know. And 
mind you, this count is taken when the subscription 
list is at low ebb, in mid-summer. Do you know 
any other publication, big or little, that counts its 
subscribers ? 


We say all this because advertisers and agencies, nowadays 
more closely analytical than ever before, frequently ask us the 
details of our circulation. Some want a ‘‘net-paid’’ statement; 
others want circulation by counties; still others desire figures 
showing our circulation in towns of 5000 and over. We 
answer each with the sole idea of helping the inquirer as he 
asks to be helped. Every publisher knows our difficulties; 
and more advertising folks are learning that if we are told why 
they want certain facts we can not only answer their questions 
but can offer real help about other sales opportunities. 


Any one who is interested can have a copy of our figures— 
although, to be frank, what is vastly more important is the 
fact that The Farm Journal pays, and repays, advertisers—as 
any general advertising agency can prove to you by its records, 


Search your mind and tell us how we can help you. 


Wilmer Atkinson Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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On a visitor exclaiming to Lycurgus 
that the swords of the Spartan army 
seemed very short, the great law- 
giver replied: 

“True, but they are long enough to 
reach the enemy.” 


To an advertiser who speaks of Farm 
and Fireside as only the farmers’ paper 
we say: 


“True, but it is reaching the farmer. 
Do you know any class that is buying 
more goods, buying better goods and 
has more of the wherewithal to pay for 
them than the farmer of today?” 


Farm and Fireside 7s a farm paper, 
and it is long enough and strong enough 
to reach the farmer. 


‘FARM“"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 
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QS CCountry Places 
fy At Greenwich, Conn. 
4 Refer to, Raymond B. Thompson 
‘Or Chester Montgomery 
Tel. 966 Greenwich Smith Building 





FIG. 6-—-A NOVEL LAYOUT 


rey Razor. This ad has no charge 
for art work for double negatives, 
or for any extra charge other 
than the outline half-tone rate for 
the cut. 

Fig. 3 is irregular, strong, and 
a good example of how to use 
white lettering on a black back- 
ground. Notice how the words 
“Safe Garage” stand out. And 
they mean something to the man 
who needs a garage. 


Save *5 to °23 


Factory Prices—Freight Paid—One Year's Trial 


Y Gold Coin Stove Co., & OakSt.,Troy,N.¥. 





FIG. 7—GOOD SMALL SPACE NEWSPAPER AD 


Compare this with some larger 
ads that put a sentence often, or 
even more words, in white on a 
black background. You will see 
that it is: not always the large 
ad that is the most powerful. 

I have seen many of the small 
ads of this advertiser—the Metal 
Shelter Company—but none are 
so forceful and attractive as 
Fig. 3. 

The plain circle is worked to 
death and many ad men doubt its 
value. 

But when you surround the 
plain circle with an irregular 
drawing and some type that is set 
irregularly, then you have some- 
thing that only a blind man—or 
woman—could miss. The Hoover 
Sweeper ad (Fig. 4) is an ingen- 
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ious display, and the ad should 
have pulled well. Notice that 
there is not a square thing about 
the ad. 

Another example, the regular- 
ity being taken out of a regular 
circle, is shown by the Electric 
Wheel Company ad (Fig. 5). 
Here we have a wheel within a 
circle—or a wheel—and “hooked 
up” to a black background. Ow- 
ing to the fact that there are not 
more than two words‘on any one 
line, the white lettering on the 
black background of the ad is not 
hard to read. Yet it is not as 
easy to read as the two words 
“Safe Garage,” shown in Fig. 3. 

I don’t know whether you would 
call Fig. 6 an irregular ad or not. 
Neither do I know whether or not 
the country estates that are for 
sale are all log cabins as “out- 
lined” by the ad. But this is a 
novel and striking ad, and one 
that could be studied with profit. 
It certainly is abdve the average 
for a small real estate ad. 

The Gold Coin Stove ad (Fig. 
7) is striking because of the 
graceful sweep of the curve line. 
And the whole ad is held to- 
gether by placing the cut of the 
stove over this curve line. The 
white space in this ad is also an 
attractive feature. 

Nothing could be more regular 
in style than plain rules. But 
nothing could be more irregular 
in the same amount of space than 
the way the plain rules are ar- 
ranged in the Jersey ad (Fig. 8). 

Some critics would say that this 

is overbalanced—one-sided. 


They Keep It Up 
There are some cattle - give more thilk 
when they are fresh than a Jersey, but 
chase 5 isn’t any breed that gives as rich 


The Jersey 


at as small feeding cost, nor is there an’ 
bi of cattle that will keep it u like 
Jerseys will, year in and year out. hat's 


f) why you ought to buy Jerseys to increase 
tend herd's efficiency Send for Jersey 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York 


FIG. 8—GOOD USE OF RULES IN SMALL AD 


Perhaps it is. Perhaps it’s not a 
work of art. But it is the most 
economical in production expense 












































DESKS 


There's a sweep, a power, 
a dignity in the oo 


lines of a beautiful Sellew 
flat-top which reflect “per- 
sonality: And it’s the 
sort you’d like reflected in 
your office equipment. 


Phone Beekman 2075- for catalogue. 


SELLEW 


111 Fulton St., New York 
Established in 1832 








FIG. 9—SMALL AD THAT STANDS OUT 


and most striking in appearance. 
Few readers will miss this ad, 
whether dairymen or not. 

In all of the above remarks we 
have not mentioned white space 
as an attraction. 
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yyatcr Bracelets 

—wrought of 
platinum in that ex- 
quisite flexible work 
so characteristic of the 
DREICER artificers. 


TMM Ln ie 


FIG. 10—A DIGNIFIED DISPLAY TO 
HARMONIZE WITH PRODUCT 
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In the beginning, we said that 
the most powerful ads were ir- 
regular in design. But is white 
space regular? That depends on 
how it is handled. 

Figs. 9 and 10 are two ads tak- 
en from the New York Times. 

In the Sellew ad (Fig. 9) the 
white space is conventionally 
used; and, that being the case, 
one would naturally expect a reg- 
ular ad. But not so! This ad is 
strong because the man who built 
it knows how to arrange his white 
space, his headings and cuts, etc., 
in order to produce a quickly 
seen, quickly read and a quickly 
understood ad. 

You could see and know this 
ad as far as you could see the 
newspaper page. 

In this ad we have simplicity 
and strength. -In the Dreicer ad 
(Fig. 10) we have simplicity and 


. dignity. In Fig. 9 the white space 


is regularly used. In Fig. 10 the 
white space is irregularly used. 

The Dreicer ad is the most 
pleasing jeweler’s newspaper ad 
that I have ever seen anywhere. 
It shows a marked advance in 
newspaper advertising—especially 
that done in this medium by jew- 
elers. It is worthy of serious 
study. 

When anyone tells you that a 
jeweler can’t surround his ad with 
an air of dignity on newspaper 
stock just refer him to this 
Dre:cer ad, 





Another New York Agency 


Campbell-Briggs-Stephenson, Inc., was 
recently organized to do an agency ’busi- 
ness in New York. The firm is made 
up of William G. Campbell, formerly 

the Steel City Electric Company, 
Pittsburgh; George D. Briggs, a writer, 
and Louis Stephenson, formerly of 
Rogers, Peet & Co. and Smith, Gray & 
Co. Among the accounts to be handled 
by the new agency is that of French, 
Shriner & Urner, shoes. 





From a Publisher’s View-point 


SuBuRBAN LiFe. 
New York, July 24, 1913. 

I wish to congratulate you on the 
splendid magazine which you are mak- 
ing. Printers’ Ink has come into its 
own in a large way, and for the first 
time in many ag publishers have a 
real news weekly of constructive value, 
which is filling a ver erat place. 

FA ARNOLD, 
President and Galen Mgr. 





— 
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(From Chicago Examiner of July 31) 


Examiner Leads 








Largest Circulation in the City of Chicago 
of All Morning Papers—Daily and Sunday 


WE SUBMIT THE PROOF!! 


RECEDENT is a treacherous master. Prestige is the blind leader 
P of the blind. In this age of speed and efficiency, the high-geared 

institutions of business and the red-blooded young men behind 
them are playing havoc with both prestige and precedent. Big things 
are done with such startling rapidity and with such amazing thorough- 
ness that only the most clever and alert can possibly hope to keep pace 
with the fast-moving procession of the times. The concerns are many 
now-a-days, that, though hopelessly beaten and out of the running, are 
managing to keep up a bold front and do actually succeed in getting 
business—on their reputation solely. Sooner or later, they are of 
course found out. But it is surprising to find how long they can run 
on the sheer strength of the vast momentum developed in their long 
career of usefulness. 








The condition is purely human. We are all, more or less, slaves to 
Precedent. We worship at the altar of Prestige. The helpless little 
Idol lives in our imagination long after Enlightenment has really 
knocked from under him the props on which he stood. 


The time has come in the newspaper business in Chicago, when false 
conclusions, based on Precedent and Prejudice, must give way to Facts. 


Popular Opinion has up to date accredited leadership to The Chicago 
Tribune in point of local circulation. There was a time when that was 
true. The time was also when there was no such paper as The Exam- 
iner. And that time was so recent as nine years since. 


To-day, however, tells a different story. To-day the unimpeachable 
testimony of facts and figures shows The Examiner in the lead. 


A hard pill for the opposition to swallow, it is true. Perhaps even 
difficult for the public to believe—enmeshed as the mind of the people 
is in the fallacies of prestige and tradition. Yet an actual condition 
that is unequivocally proven by the facts in the case. 


We unqualifiedly state—and offer facts and figures to substan- 
tiate our statement—that The Chicago Examiner has more paid 
circulation in the city of Chicago—both daily and Sunday—than 


The Chicago Tribune. We further state—and we measure our 
words a as _we_ frame _them—that_ The Examiner’s local Circulation, 

















that of The Chicago Record-Herald. ‘We believe’ we can pI prove 














prem en Tia ere 


earner 
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that The Examiner circulates more copies daily on either the 
North Side or the South Side of town than The Record-Herald 
circulates in all the city, 











We do more than merely make these statements—we will cheer- 
fully submit the proofs. Below is the first installment of this un- 
impéachable testimony. Here we present a list of principal news- 
paper stands, selected at random throughout the city. Opposite 
each, we give the number of papers purchased on TUESDAY, 
JULY 29th, by each man, which is his regular daily order. The 
table shows overwhelmingly in favor of The Examiner. And there 
is no dodging testimony of this kind. 


HERE ARE THE DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES OF ALL 
CHICAGO PAPERS. Here are plainly stated the location of 
the stands. You can check and recheck the count to your entire 
satisfaction. You can interview the men. While this is not a 
complete list, it is indicative of the entire situation locally. The 
news-stands which we here itemize have not been selected to 
serve our purposes. The completed list of all the stands—as 
shown by the records on file in our office—disclose the same rela- 
tive ratios of comparative circulation strength for each of the four 
morning papers throughout the entire city. And let it be em- 
phatically understood that The Examiner’s figures are ABSO- 
LUTELY NET—there being no returns allowed. Ours is strictly 
net paid circulation. HOW CAN YOU GET AROUND THESE 
FACTS? 























Location of Stand Examiner Record-Herald Tribune Inter- ~ a 

Dearborn and Chicago................. 125 25 150 

ES Sr rs 125 50 165 10 
MS oS nec cccevedeseetdes 59 15 40 5 
Sheffield and Belmont................. 50 15 30 5 
CIES dn st5 ao <0 0 00.0 0.940% 000% 120 30 155 15 
EE E IRMEOIS, ois ccc cccccecegeucs 70 15 55 5 
SE I ENED. oc occ ccccccvevesseee 75 20 80 12 
SE IID, ss swan cenccccveebeces 65 20 60 5 
SE EE MEI Ss a'n. 4b os oe 0's 206s 00s sien 15 25 5 
Chicago and Wells..................55 20 50 10 
i LS 5.6 bob cvanceeriseses 40 140 15 
TN NE, TIONS voce ctcvcvccccscs 30 100 10 
Sheffield and oar. ES een Fees 15 40 5 
Osgood and Belmont.................. 15 60 5 
Wellington ‘‘L’’ Station. ae 40 140 10 
Sheffield and Clark...... 4 AR 25 60 

Belmont and Clark.......... 30 60 10 
Belmont and Halsted.................. 25 90 5 
RT RS 6s 05.5 505.5060 c8 be 6's's 45 150 10 
Tilinais ane | Ee See rer 2 os 5 
ee ee 40 100 10 
RE UE MEE ss cov p cccteveceneses 20 50 5 
Robey and Grand Ave................ 30 40 3 
Chicago and Western Aves............ 125 30 75 15 
Grand and Western Aves............. 60 15 25 5 
Grand and Ashland Aves.............. 100 30 60 5 
Grand and Center Aves................ 50 1 20 3 
Grand Ave,--‘L,”’ Btation............... 60 15 20 5 
Milwaukee Ave. and Halsted St........ 200 75 150 20 
I ENS sae on ong v's bo 0 0 8 94.0 35 8 25 oa 
Webster Ave. and Halsted St.......... 50 20 50 8 
Garfleld and Lincoln..............00. 70 25 70 8 
Oak and Orleans... <a 10 20 —_ 
Center and Dayton. a. | a — —_ 
OWNER sb cu.clcecocckewecses sis 80 25 60 15 
Webster and Lincoln...............00. 83 30 70 10 
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Location of Stand 


Eugenie and Wells...............+++6- 
eS eT SS eee ere 90 
Fullerton and Olark.................. 85 
Irving and Evanston.................. 60 
Sheridan Road ‘“‘L’”’ Station............ 
Derment “Ti” BOASION... 0s... .cvicvcscece 270 
= RP Sears 50 
State and Division Sts................. 65 
Chicago Ave and Clark St............ 150 
ee a eee 40 
Grace and Halsted (corner)............ 215 
Limits Car Barns and Diversey........ 165 
eG ae A re es 90 
Bétigoe Ts’ BEACON... . 0 cciccececese . 170 
i Se ae ad errr 160 
ERNE OE SOUNDER so 6c ccc ccvcereses 140 
SIE EE CPN 5 os 6 0 8 a.0:0 06s eo icine s 70 
pO Be gd Eee 165 
I a TO hin o-o'0 04 o-0is'e ve awe 8 850 
Ravenswood “L’’ Station.............. 80 
Monteone. “I” Otatlon. ........cccssec. 110 
Belleplaine and Lincoin................ 40 
Montrose and Lincoln.................. 100 
Irving Park “&’’ Station............3- 180 
Lincoln St, and Irving Blvd............ 70 
E, Ravenswood Ave., Cuyler Station.... 100 
pO By gi ES 50 
Montrose and Western................. 50 
Irving Pk. Blvd. = a 100 
Genter Gt. “i,” Station................ 175 
Wrightwood mM RE ee 100 
pO Ue RS Se 200 
eee a re 150 
Montrose and Clark, N, E.............. 20 
Montrose and Clark, N. W............ 25 
i ee ae eee 200 
Fullerton and Halsted................. 225 
Webster and Halsted.................. 55 
North Ave. and Olark &t.............. 250 
Fullerton Ave. “‘L’’ Station............ 100 
Fullerton Ave. and Southport.......... 85 
Clybourn Ave. and Southport.......... 50 
Addison and Lincoln “‘L’’ Station...... 250 


Halsted and Wrightwood Ave......... 
Wrightwood and Lincoln Aves........ 
Gross Pk. Station N. W, R. R rate 
Roscoe and Southport... ......... .... 
Southport “L’’ Station...... 
Paulina “L’’ Station... 
Division and Clybourn 
Center and Clark..... 











North and Larrabee 


Willow ‘“‘L’”’ Station........... 60 
Halsted ‘“‘L’’ Station one 65 
Halsted and Willow...... 30 
Southport and Lincoln. oe ae 
Fullerton and Clybourn............... 65 
OS Be Ore 90 
Herndon and Lincoln.................. 60 
Deamon: Be. ““E"’ BORCION..... 6c ee scces 55 
Chicago Ave. “‘L’’ Station.............. 60 
Belmont and Southport................ 80 
Western and Belmont................. 185 
Belmont and Lincoln.................. 300 
Western Ave. ‘‘L’’ Station 

Ravenswood Branch, N. W. “L’’.... 300 
... & RRs rer 25 
pT OE eerie er 
California and Lake................... 135 
WONMHER BOE TARO. oo. cc cca cecccnes’s 70 
ME EV arecesiecihicadsieiwe 200 
TOBvitt QNd WAGIBOR, 0.0.6... -sceceves 65 
Sacramento and Lake................. 25 
POUR OBA OGGER... oc cccesvecicccscce 65 
DHEOR ONT WARINON, 0.0 cece se veceececs 125 
PE WOME bab o o0 85 600 ky aber 25 


INK 


70 
75 
50 
450 
225 


nea 3 Record- ‘Herald 7 — Inter-Qoean 
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Location of Stand Examiner Record-Herald Tribune Inter-Ocean 
ee EE NDEs, 5c ccbicescneestsnes 25 5 
NO rrr rae 80 25 35 10 
22nd and Leavitt Sts. . 30 15 8 6 
ee Serer . 360 55 210 50 
Blue Island and Western.............. 125 30 40 20 
22nd and Ashland Ave................ 130 50 50 20 
18th and Ashland Ave ................ 75 25 50 8 
18th and Center Ave.................. 48 14 20 8 
err eae 50 25 50 5 
ee | eee 15 5 10 — 
Halsted and Maxwell Sts., N. E. Cor.. 20 8 20 2 
Taylor and Halsted Sts................ 20 45 5 
Kedzie and Ogden Ave................ 475 125 440 40 
a “L’’ Station, Doug. Br. 

eae iat a s6 ib cicuic e's 0d eee. 280 140 275 35 
16th ond IIS 6 5 sikis 5 .53s.0'6:b6 0-00 15 35 7 
EN IE noc dccwecsseccdcvess 55 20 55 6 
EE | arr 12 2 1 1 
eS SE Oe eee 10 3 3 2 
Sora Gourt and Seth Gt.............3.. 20 — 6 2 
ee EE errr 45 10 12 5 
42nd Court and 26th = LRalismsne eeu 30 15 13 5 
Seat Court Gnd Beem Bt...... 2... ccceces 7 20 5 
40th Ave. and 26th st. Pe Wa Wx ee eb ek 110 30 55 15 
Springfield and 26th St................ 50 13 20 5 
ee eee 25 2 5 5 
Olimtem GPG BAdiooh.........ccccscces 50 25 50 10 
Meorthwestern Depot ...............0.- 15 30 60 10 
Western and Madison—Oakley 

EP 275 75 250 20 
Hoyne and Madison—Honore 

EE asin 5 ow Dinlasiea\s'ns s 605 0: 60 10 45 10 
OR eee 25 5 15 3 
SE IIR 5 vcdic cvs cceccces 10 5 10 2 
St. Louis and Flourney—S. W. 

Cor. Harrison and St. dienes polvinlo te 200 35 200 13 
Francisco and Madison. 15 45 8 
Campbell and Madison. 55 15 50 5 
California and Madison. 100 23 85 10 
OE are 235 75 225 25 
Sacramento and Madison.............. 15 20 60 8 
Colorado and Madison................. 10 2 10 1 
ee I NE  PEPEED. 6 5 cc vecccccsese 165 60 180 6 
Springfield and Harrison............... 25 8 15 5 
are 10 35 3 
Garfield Park ‘‘L’’ Station 

and Garfield Branch................ 180 50 175 20 
A EPs 30 75 10 
a ie Og OS ee 1 30 85 18 
Seen Ve, “Ts TOURED)... 5. ccciccces 525 145 375 35 
Te ide errs 25 85 10 
44th Ave. “‘L’’ Station (Oak Park). 100 25 75 
EE cnc seeesce ceeceee 15 65 10 
a I ere 35 10 25 5 
48th and Lake, 48th and Madison and 

Se Saar 600 150 500 40 
ERth WE. and 40th Ave... .......cccceee 245 135 200 55 
Barrer eee 150 50 135 12 
Paulina and Van Buren................ 140 40 90 15 
Avers Ave, and 26th St................ 45 9 22 6 
ES a ere 20 6 8 6 
Ridgeway and 26th St................ 15 3 6 3 
Lawndale and 26th St................ 105 15 55 12 
Millard Ave. and 26th St.............. 30 8 20 5 
Central Park and 26th St............. 2 2 6 2 
Clifton Park Ave. and 26th St......... 8 12 3 
Clifton Park ‘‘L’’ Sta. (Douglas Branch) 200 70 200 25 
Clifton Park and Ogden Ave.......... 50 20 50 5 
Ogden and Washtenaw Ave............ 55 15 35 8 
Homan Ave. ‘“‘L”’ — Branch).. 54 50 22 8 
Ip OY fea 50 7 18 12 
Trumbull Ave. and 26th ie sie ys we 50 8 20 5 
SS EN SE aaa 60 15 37 9 
22nd and Trumbull Ave................ 60 15 30 8 
Ogden Ave, and Western.............. 35 5 25 10 
7.tP12th and Central Park Ave...... 125 28 135 12 
12th and St. Louis Ave................ 70 20 70 5 
oe BS eee rere 10 
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Location of Stand 


A ENS wp 0 9:4.0.0'¥ 9 8.0 0-8 4.0.0 oe DOE 
UR MN) MUIR icse 5.0060 6 4 ay 9:6 4:00.46 Ue Wink 125 
Hamlin Ave, and Lake................ 90 
Og & eee 230 
Loomis and Van Buren................ 65 
Laflin and Van Buren and Ashland.... 100 
Ogden aNd VOR BEER... cicccscccsvces 75 
COMSAT GPA  TIOETIOOD: 03 occ cecccccecss 70 
Tain. GB TEAFTIGOR. 20. ks eve ccccceers 40 
WOUOT BU -TRETINOR oon ccc ciceccsccce 25 
ee er ee 50 
PAUURS OBE. TATTIGOR. 2.02.0 ccccccecce 75 
PE UE ETI son :0.0c weccvccvescviee 35 
Jefferson and 

Robey and Madison.................... 150 
Pe eS ae eee 200 
- FS | SSS Aes 75 
Aberdeen and Madison................. 100 
SU IE, I a cic 6 svg bs.6 6000 0s-<eas 525 
18th and Blue Island Ave............. 150 
J eR See errr 75 
Be ae ee ee ere 30 
Center and Blue Island Ave............ 350 
14th and Ashland Ave................ 45 
Oe RO Senne ee 100 
COUN EEC AUEMa sc rctesccccesessdcvee 65 
Aghiand Ave. aBd 18th... 1.......cc00 75 
ee eee en 80 
NE I on 66 80 sc Se vtescusseese 70 
BU NE WOMENS cose cs eccccecceccee 125 
BONIGRE ORE TAPIRE. .6 ci ccccssvcccecs 15 
DI EE I ov. 0. 0.954.580 4 9.00 050 wwe dn 20 
SE EE I irasc kd sacecciwarecs 25 
Hermitage and Taylor............0.0. 15 
Robey and Taylor and Ogden.......... 100 
WE A Ns So nod vcatssaciea sees 15 
Paulina and Taylor and Marshfield..... 40 
OR ae 70 
Marshfield ‘‘L’’ Station............... 75 
Boyne. Ave, “I.” Station... .........0. 75 
Ogden Ave. “I/’_ Station..........00.. 30 
co BR Se nett Se 50 
Center Ave. “L’’ Station.............. 40 


Jackson and Morgan................... 60 
Throop and Van Buren................ 30 
Center and Van Buren................ 110 
Morgan and Madieon.................. 50 
eT ree 65 
Kedzie Ave, cele (outside) hole ag lea 325 
Ss RR ree 40 
Sacramento Ave. Sg i ee 105 
Western Ave. “L’” Station............ 80 
SUI ME. RII G50 bid a se 55.660 cie segce 85 
Sacramento and Van Buren............ 70 
Campbell and Van Buren.............. 25 
California and Van Buren............. 50 
Western and Van Buren............... 235 
Western and Harrison................. 115 
Western and oon SAN Ruwais ees ee PAE se 80 
Sangamon and Madison................ 80 
California Ave. oo ‘Station 9 ie eae 110 
Hoag EE eae ae 65 
NEI snr o's 064 6.0 0 6:5.6 UK 165 
came i ee 150 
Sth and Center....................... 100 
bath 4 ES ree 75 
TA RMOUIOOEN, oo ic csc scccaccvecve 50 
Paem-GRe Waleed St... 02... ccccccces 60 
59th and Carpenter St................ 50 
ee en 35 
G@Oth dnd Halsted Bt...........ccccccce 65 
ee MN, UNE BE. . c ckeccwccces¥nes 90 
NES NEE 0. o'x:s' co 0.05 e us osewe'y os 265 
50th and Halsted St................... 200 
oe | See ee 225 
i eS See err ee 100 
Mee OU ARMIN, oot ivcescccsecceetes 130 


Ny PIS 4 o:h 0.5 Geis de oie tcdamrede 





meer} Recerd- oe ~— nee “vane 
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Location of Stand Examiner 
$5th and Indiana, N. E, Corner........ 150 
OR ES ars ee 200 
i UME... 5s acces en eseeens 35 
OR” Serre ere 100 
Pee Oe BEMNNOR TE... cc cccccscccede 300 
A ID a 5 os ns Sh00500s 0 ceceenes 100 
47th and State, 8. E. Corner.......... 75 
47th and State, S. W. Corner........ 100 
47th and Western Ave................ 125 
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The Shifting Advertising 
Centers of New York 





How the Rapid Increase in Popu- 
lation Has Influenced the Growth 
of Outdoor Advertising—A 
Spreading Out of Buying Centers 
—Facts About Transient Market 


By O. J. Gude 


Pres., The O. J. Gude Company, New 
York. 





EW YORK will be the larg- 

est city in the world in three 
years, if the present rate of the 
growth of large cities is main- 
tained. 

It is at present the greatest pur- 
chasing municipality in the world, 
not excepting London. 

New York’s population increases 
more than 400,000 each year, be- 
sides its own product of births, 
and at the present rate will be a 
city of 19,250,000 in 1950. 

There are more people in New 
York City than in fourteen states 
and territories. 

The density of population ‘in 
New York is 96,000 per square 
mile—six times that of any other 
city in the United States—and in 
New York City and suburbs live 
one-thirteenth the population of 
the entire country. 

It can be readily understood 
that in such a rapidly growing 
municipality the shifting of popu- 
lation centers would be quite 
marked. All advertising value is 
based on circulation. Circulation 
in outdoor advertising means peo- 
ple. The most valuable painted or 
electric sign is that located where 
the most people pass or congre- 
gate, 

Because of the tremendous gen- 
eral increase of population in New 
York City there is no spot worth 
less to-day from a circulation 
standpoint than ten years ago—but 
there are many spots where the 
class of circulation to be reached 
is absolutely different. Locations 
that were considered valuable for 
illuminated signs in the lower part 
of New York are to-day not worth 
the cost of electricity after eight 
o’clock, but what value is lost in 
that direction is more than made 


up by the additional day value. 
On the contrary, locations that 
were considered “way uptown” are 
now the heart of the night life, 
and there is a tendency for a 
greater concentration both in the 
shopping districts and the theat- 
rical and hotel sections than ever 
before. 

On the other hand, as the city 
grows there is a spreading out of 
marketing and buying centers. 
While the department store still 
remains of great strength, the 
small special store is coming into 
its own because of its neighborly 
convenience—for instance, there 
are 2,200 stores in New York list- 
ed as dry goods stores, and 1,000 
jewelery stores, to say ‘nothing of 
the 14,000 grocery and delicatessen 
stores, 6,200 butchers and 2,500 
bakers. A d'stribution secured in 
these stores means large aggre- 
gate sales, and painted signs in 
the neighborhood have proven a 
good method to secure distribu- 
tion, They gan the co-operation 
of the dealer and suggest the arti- 
cle at “the point of purchase.” 
This is an important thing for a 
national advertiser to consider in 
New York, although the possibili- 
ties of concentration are more at- 
tractive than in any other metrop- 
olis in the world—New York has 
ninety first-class theatres, accom- 
modating 132,000 people, the ma- 
jority of which theatres are within 
a radius of a mile. This exceeds 
London, whose first-class theatres 
accommodate 120,000, and Paris, 
whose first-class theatres accom- 
modate 83,000. 

New York City’s central hotel 
district, compris’ng the largest ho- 
tels within a radius of less than 
one-half mile, contains seventy- 
two hotels with a capacity of more 
than 20,000 people. -There is no 
other city where the hotel and 
theatrical section is so concen- 
trated, and the result is the famous 
“Great Wh‘te Way,” at the busiest 
points of which it is estimated 
300,000 people pass daily. 

It is not generally known that 
New York City has been the lead- 
ing manufacturing city in the 
United States for nearly 100 years. 
It produces 65 per cent of the total 
of women’s clothing manufactured 
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in the country, and ‘30 per cent of 
the men’s clothing. There are 
475,000 factory wage-earners in 
New York whose average indi- 
vidual wage is $534 annually, 
greater than all other cities in the 
United States with the exception 
of Boston, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

New York City has the great- 
est daily transient population of 
any city in the United States, av- 
eraging 200,000 people. This 
means that publicity in New York 
City is national publicity. Many 
foreign concerns have recognized 
this to the extent of beg:nning 
their campaign in New York with 
an electric sign or a display along 
Broadway or along the railroads 
entering the city, and invariably 
noting returns from all sections 
of the country. 

A great advantage for an out- 
door advertiser in New York City 
is the fact that the large foreign 
population, which on Manhattan 
Island alone equals nearly one- 
half the total population, is con- 
centrated in various _ sections. 
There are well-marked districts 
in which are settlements of He- 
brews, Italians, Negroes, Chinese, 
and even the English, Irish, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Bohemian, Arme- 
nian, Greeks, Syrians and Japanese. 
These districts can be covered or 
avoided as the advertiser desires, 
and many of the large advertisers 
paint their copy in the language 
proper to the section wherein it is 
displayed. 


Miss Sampson with Daniels & 
Fisher 


Edith Sampson, formerly with the 
Chappelow Agency, St. Louis, is now 
in charge of the advertising of Daniels 
& Fisher department store, Denver. 
She is making a big publicity feature 
of the store’s sixteen-story tower. 

New Ad Club Officers 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Davenport (Ia.) Ad Club, held at 
Schuetzen Park, July 24, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, C. C. Cessna; vice- 
resident, L. Knocke; treasurer, 

M. Simon, and secretary, L. G. De 
Armand. 


L. J. Abrams, formerly space buyer 
for the Chas. Fuller Agency, Chicago, 
is now in the advertising department of 
the St. Louis Star. 


‘ 
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Would Have Them in Book 
Form 


Harty-Attaway ComMPANy, 
PRINTING, 

SparTANBuRG, S. C., July 22, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The most interesting articles I have 
had the pleasure of reading are those 
written by Gilbert Farrar on advertis- 
ing layout and arrangement. It strikes 
me that it would be a good idea to pub- 
lish these articles in book form and 
either offer them for sale at a set price 
or as a premium with each set of covers 
sold for Printers’ INK. 

A book of this nature would be ap- 
preciated by advertising managers, copy 
writers and master printers generally. 

By tke way, has it ever been sug- 
gested to the Crocker-McElwain Com- 
pany, Tokyo Bond, who have been 
getting out some effective advertisements 
in recent issues of Printers’ Ink, that 
they could use an insert of their bond 
paper with ——. effect which would 

rove what can be done with bond paper 
or half-tone work? It strikes me that 
an insert in colors on Tokyo would be 
just the thing and cae make the 
prospective purchaser of catalogue paper 
desire to see more of the working quali- 
ties of such a paper. [This would be a 
ood idea if post-office rules did not 
orbid it—Ed. Printers’ Inx.] 

Wo. H. Artaway. 


Brazilian Booklet Carried 
Lottery Ad 


Director-General of the Pan-American 
Union, John Barrett, recently discov- 
ered that he had been disobeying the 
United States law  in_ distributin 
through his bureau a booklet on Brazil. 
An investigation showed that the book- 
let, which was sent through the mails, 
contained a lottery advertisement. He 
ordered that drastic action be taken to 
prevent further violation of the Federal 
statute prohibiting, under severe penal- 
ties, the transmission through the mails 
of any publication containing an adver- 
tisement of a lottery. 

The anti-lottery act of 1890, which 
forbids sending through the United 
States mails any publication advertising 
any lottery, provides a penalty of im- 
prisonment for one year or a fine of 
$500 or both. 


Call Joins “Journal of Com- 


merce” 

Edward Payson Call, who has been 
assistant business manager of the New 
York Times, became business manager 
of the New York Journal of Commerce 
on August 1. On July 30. Mr. Call 
was given a dinner in the Times Res- 
taurant, in the Times Annex, by forty- 
eight of his former associates. 


Butler Bros.’ Printery 


Butler Bros., Chicago, who recently 
opened a large new home, — 200 
men in the printing department. It has 
300,000 electros on hand for its catar 
logue, it is said. 
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Knickerbocker | i 


Press 
Leads All the Rest 











For more than three years The Knicker- ) 
bocker Press has published more news 
than any other newspaper issued in 
The Capitol District; more illustrations, 
more pictures and more cartoons than 
all combined. Within the past year it 
has superseded the New York news- 
papers in The Capitol District’ with 
the best class of newspaper readers. 


For the Six Months End- 
ing June 30th, 1913, The 

Knickerbocker Press 
Leads in Advertising 
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During those six months the advertising of the 
home merchants of The Capitol District was 
distributed as follows in the newspapers published | 
P| in Albany: 














| THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
| 1,572,858 lines 


Times-Union - 1,512,910 lines 
, Journal - - 1,036,840 lines 


Argus a 322,448 lines 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
leads the Argus by - - 1,250,410 lines 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
leads the Journal by — - 536,018 lines 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
leads the Times-Union by - 59,948 lines 


Remember, The Knicker- 
' bocker Press Leads in All 
} That Is Worth While! 


THE JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


Special Representatives 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago Brunswick Bldg., New York 
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Missed His Guess 


“Guess I'll wait and see—!”’ 


so quoth an advertiser who © 


is not a good guesser. He judges mediums by the style of 
their whiskers. His list hasn't been revised since the morn- 


ing stars first sang together. 


Step softly and speak low,— 


this poor man is busy with his dead. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


“WITH A WILL AND A WAY ”’ 


The cock-surest man in the 
world is he who isn’t believing 
his eyes, who isn’t crediting his 
senses. He who isn’t facing 
frontward,—who never orders 
breakfast until sure the sun 
has risen | 


If there be any advertisers sitting 
on the jagged edge and guessing 
about Harper’s Bazar,—they 
will miss their guess and some 
fine chances for business. 


This magazine has arrived. It 
has come into its own: it has 
found its field and is filling it. 
The success of the Bazar is 
proven,—the women will see 
to that! 


See August number. October Forms close September First. 


You must admit that we are pub- 
lishing the kind of high-grade 
magazine that will most surely 
appeal to those few hundred 
thousand first families whom 
you most need in your business. 


You must agree that if being 
eternally alive and everlastingly 
alert; if skill, brains, energy and 


experience go to make super-. 


excellence in a magazine,— 
Harper's Bazar is IT. 


Mind you!—the Bazar is quite 
ready to submit to any “acid 
test” that you will also apply to 
some of the antiques on your 
list. Turn the probe on the 
fossils, too | 


Guaranteed 


circulation, 50,000 (plus). Rate, $500 per page pro rata to eighths. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


E. M. ALEXANDER, Advertising Manager 


119 West Fortieth Street 


Western Office: 437 Mareistie Building, Chicago 


New York City 
































Knowledge of Local 


place suggested it is likely to be 
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Some Pointers on Chain 
Store Management 


Conditions 
Indispensable, Whether for Estab- 
lishing a New Store or Cleaning 
Out Qdds and Ends—The Need 
of Flexibility in Window Display 





By R. A. Bruce 


General Manager of the Beck Shoe 
Company, New York, and formerly 
with the Regal Shoe Company. 

S I stated in the first article in 

this series, the chief draw- 
back in the average chain of man- 
ufacturers’ stores is lack of flexi- 
bility—failure to adapt the man- 
agement to fit local conditions. 
When you are doing a retail busi- 
ness local conditions must govern, 
and the man who knows the local 
conditions must have his say, no 
matter how factory committees 
may look at it. 

This lack of flexibility shows up 
at ‘the very start, when the ques- 
tion of opening a store in a new 
locality is debated. For example, 
suppose a “promotion committee” 
concluded that another store was 
needed in Cleveland—as is quite 
likely to happen. The committee 
sends a man to Cleveland, who 
scouts around for a store which 
he can rent cheaply, which is suit- 
ably located, etc. He comes back 
and reports that he can rent a 
store on Superior avenue and 
West 6th street for $6,000 a year. 
It is located on a corner (worth 
20 per cent more than an inside lo- 
cation for shoes) next to a middle 
price candy store. It is well light- 
ed and has an attractive front. A 
count for half an hour, morning 
and night, discloses a certain num- 
ber of thousands of people pass- 
ing the corner. There are a cer- 
tain number of other stores'on the 
block, in certain specified lines of 
business. The locality is prosper- 


ous, 

All of those facts are laid be- 
fore the committee. There is no 
disputing their accuracy, as facts, 
but if the committee proceeds to 
act upon the face of the returns 
and to establish a shoe store in the 
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sorry. For while shoes can be sold 
in that locality, it is most probable 
that the same money spent some- 
where else will yield a much larger 
return. Unless the committee 
or its scout knows local conditions, 
it will not consider the fact that 
most of those who pass the corner 
are on their way to a train, or a 
hotel, or to and from work. They 
are all going somewhere in partic- 
ular, and are not in the neighbor- 
hood for the purpose of buying 
shoes—or anything else. They 
can be pulled in to buy cigars, or 
candy, or soda-water, which are 
mere spur-of-the-moment transac- 
tions, but it is going to be pretty 
hard work to get many of them to 
sit patiently and have shoes tried 
on. It isn’t enough to know how 
many people pass the corner. It is 
also necessary to know where they 
are going and what for. 


LOCAL CONDITIONS GOVERN 


That may seem like an exagger- 
ated instance, Perhaps it is, but it 
is essentially true just the same. 
There are conditions which not 
even a skilful scout can discover 
unless he knows the town. For ex- 
ample, did you know that there is 
a good side and a bad side to 
every street? And can you tell off- 
hand which is which? 

Walk up Broadway, from 23rd 
street to 50th. The crowd seems 
to be about the same on both side- 
walks. There are stores on both 
sides, too—prosperous stores. It 
would seem to be a matter of no 
consequence: which side you lo- 
cated a shoe store on. Yet the 
west side is good for shoes and 
the east side is bad. 

That holds good up as far as 
40th street, and then it suddenly 
shifts. From there up to 50th the 
east side of the street is a little 
better than the other. Why? I 
can’t tell you, but it is true. The 
man who is experienced in local 
conditions can tell every time. He 
knows, too, when a bad side is 
growing better, and is often able 
to secure a lease at a low rental 
because he sees the improvement 
coming before his competitor is 
awake to it. No committee in a 
distant city can know these things, 
and unless ‘some authority is given 
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to the local men the committee is 
not going to find them out. 
Merchandising conditions vary 
so much in different parts of the 
same city that no hard and fast 
rules can be made. In our chain 
of Beck shoe stores we have fif- 
teen locations in New York, and 
no two of them are exactly alike. 
No two of them can sell exactly 
the same goods in proportionate 
quantities. Our store in 125th 
street, for example, has a large 
family trade, fairly steady and 
conservative. The Broadway 
stores have a transient trade, sell- 
ing more shoes in extreme styles, 
and a great deal of the higher- 
priced goods to men who want 
something “bought in New York” 
which they can take home and 
show to the folks. Our store in 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, sells a 
great many extreme-style shoes 
for young men. The Bowery store 


runs about half-and-half—con- 
servative models and extreme 
styles. And so on. 


Now anyone can readily see that 
it is not going to be possible for 
any distant organization to speci- 
fy stocks for those different 
stores according to any general 
rule. And it is even more impos- 
sible to dictate a merchandising 
policy which will fit them all. 


QUICK RESPONSE TO GOOD WINDOWS 


Take the single item of window- 
trim. It is a simple matter to get 
up an attractive and artistic trim 
at the factory, have some standard 
pedestals and brackets made, and 
send photographs to all store man- 
agers w:th complete directions 
how to set it up. But if the trim 
will sell shoes in 125th street it 
will fall down on Broadway. It 
may be a record-breaker on Ful- 
ton street and never create a rip- 
ple on 23rd street. What is more, 
it-may sell shoes in New York and 
fall down entirely in Chicago. 
There are totally different meth- 
ods of trimming shoe windows in 
the two cities. 

The family trade—who buy, as 
a rule, the lower-priced shoes— 
want a great number of shoes in 
the window. They don’t care so 
much about the shapes of the in- 
dividual shoes; they want a wide 
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variety and they want to know the 
prices. The transient trade, on the 
other hand, want very few shoes in 
the window, and want them well 
displayed so that the shapes are 
visible. It is very seldom that the 
$3.00 customer is attracted by a 
display designed to catch the $7.00 
class, and vice versa. A shoe store 
may have the goods at all prices 
inside, but it must display in the 
windows the goods ft can sell 
easiest at greatest profit. No cut- 
and-dried window-display system 
can accomplish it for all stores all 
the time. 

The_ impottance of window- 
trim, I believe, is not always— 
indeed is not often—appreciated as 
it ought to be. The manufacturer 
is apt to treat it as a matter of 
“cumulative effect” rather than of 
immediate business, and to feel 
that it is something he can con- 
sider some day after more impor- 
tant things have been disposed of. 
No bigger mistake can be made, 
in my estimation. 

A certain one of our Beck stores 
was increasing its sales at the rate 
of 25 per cent a year. The win- 
dow trimmer left, and his place 
was filled by a green man. The 
sales in that store fell to the level 
of the year before in just two 
weeks. They fell a little below 
that before the trimmer learned 
how. Then in three weeks more 
they were right back at the 25 per 
cent increase. The quickness with 
which the public responds to the 
right kind of a trim, and falls 
away from’ the wrong kind, is 
really astonishing. Over and over 
again I have known store mana- 
gers to make big successes by tim- 
ing window displays to back up 
local advertising, while the man- 
agers of other stores barely main- 
tained their normal rate of in- 
crease. The public responds<so 
promptly to good windows that it 
is frequently possible to turn a 
special sale from a failure to a 
pronounced success by changing 
the windows, But it is a job which 
must be done in a hurry and with 
complete knowledge of local con- 
ditions. It is necessary to know 
why the old window fell down be- 
fore the new one can remedy 
things. 
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It’s the PLAN Behind 
the Campaign That 
Sells the Goods— 


Three months ago we secured an account of con- 
siderable importance. 


Last week every detail of the plan to be put in effect 
was completed. 


But until then not a single line of copy had been 
written. We are working on that now. 


At first glance it might seem that we had neglected 
this client—instead, he himself says we have more 
than earned our pay for the whole year’s advertising. 


It’s the plan behind the campaign that sells the goods. 
Agency service can never be measured by copy, any 
more than an automobile by its exterior. 


The type of service we offer is new; it is in reality 
a selling and merchandising service, p/us an adver- 
tising service. 


This service is not new, however, in the sense that 
it is untried—instead, it is backed by a record of 
results that should prove of vital interest to any man 
with a marketing problem. 


May we tell you what we have accomplished in co- 
operation with other successful manufacturers? 


Just say “We’re interested” on your business letter- 


head. ' 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN 


Advertising 
455 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK | 
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Another case where government 
by committee falls down is in the 
matter of cleaning stock of odds 


and ends. Almost the first refuge’ 


of the ordinary merchant is a cut 
price, and the ordinary sales com- 
mittee is no different. Then if the 
goods do not move, cut them some 
more. As a general rule (to which 
there are some, but not many ex- 
ceptions), it is much better to sell 
odds and ends in a bunch to some 
dealer than to try and sell them 
to the public at cut prices. By 
the time the selling cost has been 
added to the cut the loss is quite 
apt to look formidable. 

The best way of all, in my opin- 
ion, to get rid of odds and ends 
is to put a P M on them the first 
moment they begin to drop behind. 
G:ve your salesmen a premium of 
ten or fifteen cents for selling a 
certain line, and have the pre- 
miums payable weekly. Maybe it 
is a cut price in one sense, but 
you are giving the benefit of it to 
your own organization, and you 
are not depreciating the value of 
the goods in the eyes of your cus- 
tomers. I can move goods with 
the right organization and a P M 
of ten cents, which a cut of thirty 
cents to the general public 
wouldn’t budge. 

There is a lot of skill in know- 
ing just when to put on the P M, 
. and just when to take the next 
step if the goods still do not move 
fast enough. Such questions can 
be decided only by a local man 
who is thoroughly familiar with 
the conditions in all of the stores 
in town. No distant manager can 
decide them, and no _ individual 
store manager has the answer 
either. 

The next step consists of mov- 
ing the goods from the store 
where they will not sell to one 
where they can be.sold. There is 
always a store in a big city chain 
which can sell more different kinds 
of goods than any other store, 
and the local, manager knows 
which store it is and what the con- 
dition of its stock may happen to 
be. The goods are moved just as 
cheaply as possible and are put on 
sale in this “clearing” store as reg- 
ular merchandise at full prices. 
There is no suggestion to the pub- 
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lic that they are “special” goods 
or that they were not originally 
consigned to and part of the orig- 


inal stock of the store. Goods 
which cannot be sold at full prices 
in the most favorable store in the 
chain for goods of the kind had 
better be sold in bulk to some out- 
side dealer. It is up to the buyer. 

Of course there are circum- 
stances under which cut-price 
sales are proper and necessary. 
For example, unfavorable weather 
conditions may affect the sale of 
seasonable goods which cannot be 
carried over. On certain lines, 
too, the public has become accus- 
tomed to sales once or twice a 
year, and such sales neither hurt 
the sale of regular goods nor de- 
preciate the value of the lines. 
Some chains, moreover, are con- 
ducted upon a “bargain” basis, and 
stock only merchandise bought for 
cut-pr:ce purposes. But in the 
manufacturers’ chain, conducted as 
most manufacturers believe a busi- 
ness should be run, the cut price 
is the very last resort. 





How He Feels About It 


New York, Jury 24, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Permit me to add my little cloudburst 
of congratulations to the shower of 
good wishes which the advertising 
fraternity is sending your way at the 
Silver Jubilee of Printers’ INK. 

It is safe to say that no publication 
enjoys so much and such cordial af- 
fection on the part of its readers as 
does Printers’ INK, and this is well 
merited by its past history as well as its 
present editorial excellence. 

If the advertising fraternity were 
canvassed for an opinion I think they 
would all agree that no other single 
factor has done so much for the uplift 
of the profession as has our beloved 
“Little Schoolmaster.” 

C. R. LippMann. 


Fake “Tariff” Sales 


Men’s Wear, a Chicago trade paper, 
recently published a cartoon warning 
its readers against the use of adver- 
tising in which the effects of the re- 
vised tariff are exaggerated, such as 
“‘New tariff bill cuts our clothing prices 
in half.” ‘This brand of misleading 
advertising,” said Men’s Wear, “will 
only. react on the store that uses it.’ 


N. W. Ayer & ‘fon of Philadelphia, 
are now handling the advertising ac- 
count of the Duntley Products Com: 
pany, of New York, makers of Vacuum 
Cleaners. 
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THE OHIO STATE FAIR 


Is one of the Nation’s great annual expositions. 


It is a complete “Farmer’s Text Book” of such educational 
value that farmers come from every section of the state 
to take advantage of its unsurpassed offerings in the 
exhibition of everything pertaining to the farmer’s needs 
and desires. 


THE OHIO FARMER, CLEVELAND, has for many 
years maintained a permanent building in the most fre- 
quented part of the grounds and this is the meeting and 
lunching place of these farmers and their families. While 
many thousands of them are old friends of ours, still each 
year at the State Fair we find it possible to get in touch 
with several thousand new prospects and a large proportion 
of them become immediate subscribers. 


To further popularize the one weekly agricultural paper 
that stands supreme in this field, we publish a special 


State Fair Number of 
The Ohio Farmer 


This will be the August 30th issue, and we will print and 
distribute 50,000 extra copies in addition to the regular 
128,000—a total of 178,000 at the regular rate of 60c per line. 
This is a BIG BARGAIN in an issue you can’t afford to 
miss. Get your order in early to insure good position. 


The Lawrence Publishing Company 
CLEVELAND 


Member of Standard Farm Paper Ass’n. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
600 Advertisers Bldg., Chicago. 
















O UR agency was recently asked 

to make what proved to bea 
post-mortem examination of a cer- 
tain account which had once been 
a bone of serious contention among 
the biggest and best of us agents. 
We found it dead as Methuselah’s 
first wife, and we found out why, 
too. 

The advertiser had chosen his 
agency in one of those cheerful 
free-for-all prize contests, in 
which a baker’s dozen of all sorts 
and shades are “invited to sub- 
mit” something. And the basis 
on which he had chosen had been 
the amount of service offered. 
Of course he took other things 
into consideration, but these be- 
ing fairly equal he selected the 
agent who offered to do more for 
him than any other was willing 
to promise. 

Now the buying power of a 
dollar is admittedly small, in these 
days. And a dollar of commission 
is no larger than any other. For 
a gross revenue of something un- 
der ten thousand, this particular 
agency agreed to deliver an 
amount of work which would 
have cost, if done usefully, at 
least half again as much. It 
practically took over the manage- 
ment of the business, from raw 
materials to income taxes. It was 
to reform factory, office and sales- 
force, modernize policies and 
products, study market and 
merchandising conditions, pre- 
pare and place advertising based 
on all this, write, illustrate, print 
and distribute a complete new 
outfit of.sales-literature. And, of 
course, there were details which 
have escaped my memory. 

The advertiser, in asking for 
and accepting this array of 
service, tacitly confessed that he 
considered it likely that the agent 
already knew his business better 
than he did, or could learn it. and 
yet make a profit, on a margin 
which represented a smaller as- 
sessment on his gross revenue 


than his appropriation for fire in- 
employees’ 


surance or welfare. 
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And the agency, in turn, practical- 
ly confirmed this belief by accept- 
ing a contract on that basis. 

So far as I could find out, it 
really tried, as far as anybody 
ever tries, to carry out its agree- 
ment. It did investigate, after 
the only possible fashion; it did 
discover some weak spots in 
factory, office and sales depart- 
ment, and it did suggest some ex- 
cellent ways of plugging the gaps. 
But its study was measured in 
days, as against the advertiser’s 
own study of slow years, and its 
information was based on_ in- 
dividual cases assumed to be 
typical, but, accidentally perhaps, 
very far from it. It inevitably 
missed one of those all-important 
minor po:nts, and this is the direct 
time of the trouble. 

This man was making an article 
conceived in mid-Victorian days, 
and therefore needlessly ornate— 
in bad taste, according to our 
standards. It was familiar, how- 
ever—so familiar that its ugliness 
had no repulsion for the thousands 
who bought it. And its needless 
complexity served a very practical 
purpose, not evident on the 
surface—it gave the outward 
semblance of “a good deal for the 
money.” The value of the article 
had nothing to do with its looks, 
but the old-fashioned ornamenta- 
tion gave its looks a superficial 
value in the sales-process. 


AGENCY CUT LOOSE 


The agency promptly banished 
the old designs and substituted a 
chaste, severe plainness which any 
artist would approve on _ sight, 
and which simply knocked 50 
per cent off the looks-value of the 
article—which was not designed 
for sale to artists but to middle- 
class housewives intent on big 
values for their dollars. The 
manufacturing cost was reduced 
about 10 per cent by this ex- 
pedient. 

The goods had been marketed 
for half a century through the 
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“Let’s Get After That Weak Spot 
TODAY” 


HE map showed that immediate action was needed in a 

certain territory. Sales were falling off; but according to 
reliable commercial reports business conditions were excellent. 
The best man available could not hope to cover the situation 
in less than two months and competition was already getting 
a foothold. 

The General Sales Manager was worried. He called in 
the Advertising Manager and said ‘‘What do you suggest?’’ 

“Start a direct-mail campaign at once, and let the salesman follow it up as rapidly 
as possible. 

“Good,” said the G.S.M., ‘‘but your ‘at once’ means days of preparation, printers’ 
delays and a big addition to advertising expense.’ 

“You forget our Multigraph Department,”’ the A.M. replied. ‘I'll lay the plan before 
youindetailtonight. The first feature will go to the Multigraph tomorrow, and we'll have 
it on the ground and at work in less time than it would have taken us to get bids from 
the printer a year ago. 

“The letters will be real typewritten letters, the enclosures will be real printing, in 


colors, attrac tive in design and type, with illustrations, and will cost about half the job- 
printer's price. 


The G.S. M. beamed. ‘‘Go'toit,’’ he said—and the Advertising Manager went. 
This story—based on the actual experience of Multigraph users—brings out but 
one aspect of the Multigraph as a great modern Selling force. 
Let us give you concrete examples of what it is doing to build 
up business and increase profits for thousands of users big and 
little. Your request will have an immediate answer. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES (e Branches in Sixty Cities 
1820 East Fortieth Street levels Look in your Telephone Directory 


Sapees, Representatives: The International Multigraph Co., 59 Holburn Viaduct, London, Eng.; 
Berlin, W-8 Krausenstr., 70 Ecke Friedrichstr.: | Paris: 24 Boulevard des Capucines. 
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Change in Rates 


Effective with the February, 1914, issue HOLLAND’S MAGAZINE 
rates will be changed as follows: 


INK 


¢ 


Fourth Gover Page (two colors).........cccscsccveceseves $800.00 
Second Cover Page (two colora@)............cseceseececvee 600.00 
THREE Dever WOHS (CWO COIOTS). . «wes cccccciscccseccceves 600.00 


(Prices for colors on inside furnished on application.) 
Wee Wee Deer CHAR GOVOES. 2... 2. ccccccccvcccccscseeces 


Ne ere Nan a ag sis aS ws Un Ae Od 0150 o ROR T 250.00 
ED «52/5 Sain we p'd.¥'0 0's 8.0 6:0 4 0100.0 e W's.00a 9g 68a Wan 125.00 
ie ait as oh Sa ei aah Chew aed be ewe et Naas 15 


No order accepted for less than seven agate lines each insertion. 


140,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


The new rate is based on 140,000 circulation guaranteed or pro rata 
refund. 


On new contracts the present rate will govern up to and including the 
January, 1914, issue—but after that issue the new rate will govern. 


HOLLAND’S circulation is paid-in-advance and subscriptions are se- 
cured solely on the merits of the publication—no premiums of any 
nature are given to a subscriber. All subscriptions are discontinued 
immediately upon date of expiration. 


Conditions in the South and Southwest th’s year are fine—in fact every- 
thing points to the best year we have ever had. 


Consider that fact—together with the fact that we are in very close 
touch with the merchants in this section through our Community 
Co-operation work, and you are bound to reach the conclusion that 
HOLLAND’S MAGAZINE is the one real medium for reaching 
the best homes in the cities and towns of the Southwest. 


(7, TRADEMARKED ADVERTISED MERCHANDISE is a neat 
book telling of our work in the interest of trademarked 
products and community co-operation—a free copy 
will be sent to all advertising men interested, pro- 
vided request is made on the‘r business stationery. 


HOLLAND'S 
Reaches Southwestern Homes 


Dallas, Texas 


Steger Building, Chicago Flatiron Building, New York 
Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 
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jobbing trade. The agency “dis- 
covered” that the jobbers were 
less influential than they had been 
—that the retailer was buying 
direct from the manufacturer in 
a steadily growing proportion. 


‘Obviously the jobber connections 


should be chopped and the effort 
turned toward the retailer direct. 
It was not discovered, however, 
that the retailers who were buying 
direct would not be hired to give 
away goods of this class—that 
theit trade had no use for it and 
that their stores could not afford 
to give it space. So the sure, 
habitual orders of the small coun- 
try stores to their ancient sources 
of supply suddenly found no 
response. Sent direct, under .pro- 
test, to the manufacturer, the 
goods delivered no longer came 
up to long established expecta- 
tions. . 

The earlier advertising had been 
badly done, on the _hit-or-miss 
plan of giving a contract to the 
handsome solicitor, apparently. 
The agency improved this very 
decidedly. Its list was chosen 
with excellent judgment, its copy 
and arrangement mighty near 100 
per cent fine, and its appeal very 
cleverly fitted to the goods and 
the reader. Please observe this 
point particularly. 


THEN CAME THE AUTOPSY 


The result has already been 
chronicled. Two years after the 
new policy went into use the firm 
faced serious trouble. Its adver- 
tising bills went unpaid for sev- 
eral months. The campaign was 
interrupted, then abandoned. And 
after several desperate experi- 
ments, we made our autopsy, as 
I have said. 

Here is a true story very slight- 
ly disguised, and with a visible 
moral in its finish—a moral that 
may not be pleasant in these days 
of loading everything that isn’t 
tied down upon the shoulders of 
the willing agent. 

The idea that an outsider can 
bring a valuable “fresh” view to 


almost any business is precisely 
true. That is exactly what the 
agent ought to bring to every ac- 
count; that is why an agency copy- 
man can often find the real sell- 
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ing point when the insider is fuss- 
ing with drivel about the brass- 
fitted ratchets or tool-steel gussets 
or something equally absorbing. 
But the notion that the outsider— 
and the agency is always an out- 
sider—can be relied upon for a 
truer view of the whole business, 
root and trunk and branch, than 
the men who built and run the 
business—this idea is full of dan- 
ger-spots for the man who enter- 
tains it. 

In the case cited, the strikingly 
visible element was the contrast 
between the agency in its own 
proper field, advertising, and the 
agency in the unfamiliar business 
of manufacturing and selling. Its 
own work was done so well that 
even our unfriendly eyes could 
find little fault in it; its attempt 
to do the manufacturer’s work 
for him was done so badly that 
hindsight makes it difficult to see 
how the blunders managed to es- 
cape instant detection when laid 
before practical men. 

The two earliest advertisements 
in my memory concern Sapolio. 
They ran in the Sunday School 
Times—never mind how long ago. 
One showed a silly-looking per- 
son astride a gisantic goose, and 
bore as caption: “He had small 
skill o’ horse- flesh who bought a 
goose to ride on.” The other de- 
picted a discouraging attempt to 
use a handsaw instead of a safe- 
ty-razor, and was labeled: “A 
handsaw is a good thing—but not 
to shave with.” I have forgotten 
how they were linked up with Sa- 
polio, if at all, but they have done 
me more good than all the rest 
of the instruction I used to get 
out of the Sunday School Times 
in those endless Sundays when I 
had no discretion as to my choice 
of reading-matter. I can make 
them fit almost anything, and this 
is no exception. An advertising 
agent is a good thing—but not to 
run your business; he had small 
skill of employees who hired an 
advertising agent to stoke his en- 
gines, 


WHAT AGENT CANNOT DO 


I willingly concede that the 
agent’s real service joins on very 
closely to the work which he can- 
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not do well and ought not to at- 
tempt; he cannot handle the ad- 
vertising to the best advantage 
unless he knows a good deal about 
the business from the ground up, 
and it is not always safe to accept 
unquestioningly the opinions and 
beliefs of the client as to the es- 
sential facts of his own business. 
Often enough, in my own experi- 
ence, we have found out vital facts 
of which the advertiser was bliss- 
fully ignorant and even unwilling 
to believe after proof. All too 
frequently we are misled by the 
men we are trying to serve, just 
as doctors must check up the pa- 
tient’s history with his symptoms 
and lawyers ferret out the weak 
spot in the case against the 
client’s earnest endeavor to hide 
it. But admitting all of this, I 
have yet to find an instance, in our 
office or outside it, in which any 
real good resulted from loading on 
the agent duties which do not fall 
normally to him and which do fall 
logically to the advertiser himself. 

The province of the agency 
seems easily definable. It certain- 
ly centers upon the preparation 
and placing of advertising in be- 
half of a client who knows how 
to manufacture the article adver- 
tised and has money enough to 
stand the expenses of the cam- 
paign. In one direction this 
leads to investigation of a rea- 
sonable sort—more to check up 
the statements of the client than 
to serve as basis for a revolu- 
tion. In the other it leads to 
sales-assistance of moderate ex- 
tent—help with  sales-literature, 
technical aid with correspond- 
ence, even co-operation with 
salesmen and dealers. 

The measure of all of this is 
determinable in any given case 
with some ease, though no gen- 
eral assertion can apply. And, 
to repeat, an advertiser whose 
knowledge of his own business is 
so slight that the mildly inter- 
ested amateur manufacturer from 
the agency can surpass it after 
a few weeks or months of super- 
ficial and interrupted study, is 
certainly a dangerous customer 
for the agent who expects to pay 
his bills. To encourage the 
agency to assume duties essential- 





ly involved in the management of 
a business, to exercise what is 
tantamount to a compulsion upon 
the agency’s solicitor to outstrip 
all rivals in proffering services 
which no outsider ought to ren- 
der, is to limit the chances of 
success before the connection be- 
gins. One might as well demand 
that the packing-boy replace the 
shipping-clerk, the shipper relieve 
the sales manager, and the sales 
manager substitute for the fore- 
man on the manufacturing floor 
-——necessary work is bound to be 
badly done and good talent*goes 
expensively to waste. 

And to encourage the adyertis- 
er to insist that the agency’s du- 
ties include services which for his 
own sake no advertiser ought to 
entrust to any outsider is to lay 
the foundation for early disaster, 
if the encouragement wins the ac- 
count, or to weaken a good ad- 
vertiser if another offer has more 
attraction for him. 

I have been in the advertising 
business more years than I like 
to count, and I am still a goodly 
distance away from having mas- 
tered it. And I intend that to 
apply only to the comparatively 
few functions which I accept— 
there is enough still to learn in 
using ink and white space, in 
judging media, in stretching pen- 
nies out thin, in keeping abreast 
of the ever-changing tools and 
materials with which I work, to 
fill up more than the fifteen or 
sixteen hours I can stay away 
from bed each day. And perhaps 
it is only my self-esteem which 
makes me think it, but I believe 
the same condition holds good 
with the younger and _ better- 
trained men who have followed 
me into the business. I cannot 
find any evidence to convince me 
that they are able to make adver- 
tising cover all businesses from 
the ground up—that they can 
command in their own difficult 
profession and yet surpass in a 
huge variety of others. 

At least all my personal obser- 
vations confirm the contrary. I 
will work with an advertiser, I 
will add my specialized knowl- 
edge and my specially trained or- 
ganization to the equivalents. fur- 

















nished by him, I will sit up nights 
to do my own share of the work 
as well as my powers permit—but 
I’ll draw the line every time at 
doing it all, at taking on my own 
job and the advertiser’s too-and 
accepting a _ steadily shrinking 
commission as full pay for adver- 
tising another man’s business— 
and running it, too. 

That isn’t altogether selfish, 
either, for I know that what 1 
should lose out of my own pock- 
et, by undertaking to do it all, 
wouldn’t be a circumstance com- 
pared to what I should be likely 
to lose out of my _ trusting 
client’s ! 


Birmingham Ad Club’s New 
Officers 


The new officers of the Birmingham 
Ad Club are: President, John A. Spar- 
row; vice-president, J. D. Rosenberger; 
secretary-treasurer, J. Holberg. he 
new directors are: J. K. Sterne, chair- 
man of ‘the board; a sg a 
W. Anderson, W. J. Wheeler, W. E. 
Radcliffe, H. F. Beaumont and J. E. 
Shelby. 

The new directors on the board are 
Mr. Shelby and Mr. Beaumont. 

John A. Sparrow, president, and J. D. 
Rosenberger, vice-president, had no op- 
position. F. J. Holberg was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer without opposition. 

An amendment to the constitution 
and by-laws providing for a paid gen- 
eral secretary was adopted. This 
amendment empowers the board of di- 
rectors to employ and fix the compensa- 
tion for a secretary who will, working 
under supervision of the board, attend 
to the numerous duties of the office, 
which are too heavy for an honorary 
secretary to discharge. : 

The meeting was held in the private 
dining room of the Empire Hotel café. 
The attendance was large and repre- 
sentative. 


An Appreciation and a Caution 


Montauk Paint Mrc. CoMPAny. 
Brooktyn, Juty 24, 1913. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: | 

The recent change made in the typo- 
graphical arrangement of PRINTERS 
Ink is a decided improvement and 
gives the magazine a much neater ap- 
pearance, besides making the headings 
more prominent and easier to read. 

From time to time you will un- 
doubtedly be able to improve the 
physical make-up of Printers’ Inx but, 
after having read it regularly for fifteen 
years, I sincerely trust that you will 
never change the size or shape of the 
magazine. Ta 

I take many publications devoted to 
advertising and business subjects but I 
read Printers’ INK more thoroughly 
because of its handy shape. It can 
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be conveniently carried in the pocket’ 


and read on the cars, where a fellow’ 
wouldn’t get a chance to handle or 
turn the pages of a larger publication. 
_. These “flat” periodicals are all right 
if one is reading at a desk or table and 
they enable the publisher to produce 
larger and showier illustrations but, 
after all, the value of Printers’ INK is 
in the text matter that it contains and 
this can best be presented to the reader 
in your present physical form, which I 
consider ideal. 

Frank E. Cornett, 


Secretary and Treasurer. | 


Co-operative Insurance Cam- 


paign 
The Cincinnati, O., Life Under- 
writers’ Association has begun a co- 
operative advertising campaign, in line 





with plans for work of this kind re- 


cently outlined in Printers’ Ink. The 
campaign is being carried on in Cincin- 
nati newspapers, eighth pages being 
used. The copy is of the “human inter- 
est” variety, one of the recent ads 
containing the following: 

“Look Yourself Square in the Eye. 

‘Are you the man you think you are? 

“When you kiss your wife good-by 
in the morning, is it a ‘Judas’ kiss? 

“Are you giving her each day only 
sufficient to live on? 

“What will you do if something un- 
foreseen removes you from the scene of 
action ? 

“Insurance is a business, not a 
speculation, and the man who fails to 
take advantage of the chance that is 
daily confronting him is a coward.” 

Companies and agents participating in 
the campaign are shown in a list of 
“subscribers” at the side of the ad. 


Billboards as Demonstrators 


The Baldwin Company (pianos and 
players), Cincinnati, Ohio, is using an 
outdoor display in Indianapolis which 
includes a real player-piano which is 
operated during a part of the time, The 
piano is visible through the “practicable” 
windows of a house, with a female 
figure seated before it. At dusk the 
wax figure is replaced by a demon- 
strator, and the piano is played. 


Officers of Capitol District Ad 
Club 


At a meeting held July 24, The 
Capitol District Ad Club of Albany, 
N. Y., elected the. following officers: 
President, Lynn 2; Arnold, president 
of Knickerbocker Press; vice-presidents, 
James Connell and A. A. Marlette; 
secretary and treasurer, Ralph Dort. 


“All Outdoors” a New Publi- 
cation . 


All Outdoors for autumn, 1913, has 
just made its initial bow. It will be 
a quarterly. It is put out by Outing 
Publishing Company, of New York, pub- 
lishers of the Outing Magazine. 

































































Wanted 


Capable 
Advertising 
Man 


A large 
order concern needs 


mail- 


the services of a ca- 
pable, energetic man 
in its advertising de- 
partment. He must 
be a producer of 
strong convincing 
letters, folders and 
booklets, be fertile in 
ideas and eager to 
progress. Position 
offers excellent 
chance of advance- 
ment. Send full de- 
tails regarding your 
experience, salary 
expected, etc., to 
Box HH: .H., 
Printers’ Ink. 


care 
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He Pleads for Mail Advertising 


Ramsey OPPENHEIM Co. 
Mail Advertising. 
San Francisco, July 12, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Despite the fact that according to 
figures published some time ago in 
Printers’ Ink, mail advertising is sec- 
ond in volume of dollars per annum to 
newspaper advertising, despite the ‘fact 
that more than $100,000,000 a year is 
spent on this phase of advertising, de- 
spite the fact that there is probably no 
business house in the United States that 
does not at some time or other indulge 
in at least a little “mail advertising,” 
despite the fact that Printers’ INK now 
devotes many pages of space to excellent 
articles on this subject—despite all these 
things, mail advertising is absolutely 
ignored as a branch of advertising by 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America. 

Departmental sessions are held, com- 
mittees appointed, advertising is classi- 
fied—but nowhere do we hear or see 
“Mail Advertising.” I humbly protest. 

The 7 business houses in Amer- 
ica are big users of mail advertising. 
Most of the national advertisers use it 
freely, Every retailer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer, promoter banker—in 
fact, I do not know of any line of 
business that doesn’t at one time or an- 
other use this form of advertising—if 
only to announce that it is hanging out 
a “shingle”? or moving or retiring from 
business. 

Mail advertising is the greatest boon 
the printers ever had. They ought to 
protest and see that mail advertising is 
recognized as such. I often tell the 
printers that every time a letter or cir- 
cular is sent out, they get a job. There 
are letter shops, letter specialists, list 
houses, multigraph shops, etc., etc., in 
every city in the United States with 
over 10,000 population, and many of 
them in smaller places. San Francisco 
has about fifty such shops. Yet these 
shops handle but a small proportion of 
the total mail advertising sent out, as 
some of the big mail-order houses handle 
in their own building more than the 
largest shop in their city. 

More people are employed in mail 
advertising than in any other branch of 
advertising. Altogether, it’s a mighty 
important branch of business, and it cer- 
tainly deserves more recognition than 
it has received. Talker after talker gets 
up before our advertising association 
and tells about the different branches of 
advertising, telling them off on his 
fingers. Do you suppose any one of them 
ever mentions mail advertising? I 
never heard one. 

RAMSEY OPPENHEIM. 





Would-Be Publisher Gives Up 





Project 
Ivan Johnson, a Louisville advertis- 


| ing man, who projected the publication 


of a new weekly to be known as the 
Louisville Saturday Night, has aban- 
doned the idea in order to become ad- 
vertising director of the Hill Stationery 
& Printing Company, of Waco, Tex. 
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The Consumer’s Memory 
of Branded Goods 





Interesting Evidence Called Forth 
by E. S. Rogers’ Article in 
PRINTERS’ INK — Cross-examina- 
tion Often Discloses a Clear 
Mental Image Behind a Vague 
Description 


By Walter F. Wyman 


New York Mgr., Carter’s Ink Company, 
Boston 

N reading a recent article in 
Printers’ INk, by E. S. Rog- 
ers, entitled “What Sort of a Per- 
son Is the Consumer?” it struck 
me forcibly from my experience 
that the consumer has a far bet- 
ter mental image of a package or 
trade-mark than that with which 
he would be credited from his 
offhand attempts at description. 
Just as Raymond Hitchcock 
was stage-struck when he first at- 
tempted to make records for Edi- 
son, the average consumer finds 
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great difficulty in translating into 
words his mental impressions of 
objects not ordinarily a topic of 
conversation. 

The old trap of asking people 
“What is a spiral stairway?” to 
which ten out of ten will respond 
with a gesture diagram instead of 
a verbal answer is, of course, 
based on this fact. 

My first discovery of the fact 
that the consumer has a_ very 
clear mental image which re- 
sponds to specific questions came 
i connection with our quarts of 
Crimson (a copying red ink). 
This is bottled in three styles of 
containers equipped with ground 
glass and patent glass stoppers 
and our patent pour-out. 

Including stationer’s clerks as 
consumers in at least twenty-five 
cases where simply “Quarts of 
Crimson Ink” were specified, such 
direct questions as “Is the knob 
of the stopper round or flat?”—- 
“Does it come with the stopper 
in the bottle or tied to the neck?” 
—‘“Is the stopper partly black 














CHARLES DANTEL 
FREY COMPANY 


MONROE BUILDING 


C Hic AG OG 
CAd¥9e rlising e/ Vustrations 


rawings in every medium for magazine 
newspaper, street-car and poster adver- 
tisind; covers, illustrations and decorations 
for booklets; books, catalogs, folders, announce- 
ments, et cetera. Dummies prepared for all 
forms of printed matter. Ideas submitted 
for single layouts or complete campaigns. 
Service by mail-or our travelling rep- 
resentatives will call by appointment. 


GS 
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Look Before 
You Leap! 


Yes, look deeply into 
the circulation of The 
Theatre Magazine. 


You'll see a class de- 
manding quality— 
nothing else. 


Y our product need not 
necessarily be expen- 
sive, but it must possess 
quality before it can 
be presented to the 
readers of The Theatre 


Magazine. 


The Theatre 


Magazine 


New York 
8-14 West 38th Street 


Chicago Boston 
GODSO & BANGHART H. D. CUSHING 
Harris Trust Bldg. 24 Milk Street 


Publishers also of L’Art de la Mode 








enameled wood?” have invariably 
served to identify the desired 
number with only the consumer’s 
mental image as a guide. 

Again, inquiries for “Your 
small bottle of fountain pen ink” 
—a description which might refer 
to any one of a dozen numbers— 
have been turned into certainties 
by direct questions in regard to 
style of bottle, shape of label and 
variety of top. 

Further evidence of the very 
definite image in the consumer’s 
mind is often found in connection 
with our typewriter ribbons and 
carbon papers which we make in 
a number of brands, subdivided 
into style-names. 

The ’phone rings and a ste- 
nographer’s voice orders “A box 
of carbon paper.” The conversa- 
tion runs along: 

“The color and size, please.” 

“Oh, yes, black, eight and one- 
half by thirteen.” 

“And the brand?” 

“The kind in the green box.” 

(Which simply means our Ideal 
Brand, in which there are six 
styles. ) 

“Tt has a picture of a judge on 
it, hasn’t it?” 

“Oh, no, a picture of a man dic- 
tating.” 

“Thank you, just to make sure 
you get exactly what you want. 
It’s one box ‘Commercial Black’ 
eight and one-half by thirteen.” 

“Yes, ‘Commercial.’ 
name.” 

The same girl on the witness- 
stand would declare that all she 
knew was that it was in a green 
box, 

I was amused to overhear a 
further proof of the excellent 
mental image while hurrying for 
my ferry the other night. 

A boy was offering what I be- 
lieved to be Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Gum for two for five cents. Two 
girls just ahead of me _ stopped 
and were about to buy when one 
said: “That isn’t Wrigley’s be- 
cause it hasn’t any spear-head.” 
To me in its individual pink 
wrappers and style of brand with 
a bold green stripe it was Wrig- 
ley’s, but the keen mental image 
which pictured the most incon- 
spicuous barbs saved a purchaser 
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from buying under a misconcep- 
tion. 

Mr. Rogers’ conclusiotis are in- 
disputable, and the mere fact that 
the mental image is perhaps clear- 
er than its expression is no argu- 
ment against his plea for cleanly 


defined trade-marks and _ easily 
pronounceable trade names, 


Another Ad Club Paper 


As the ad clubs increase in member- 
ship the problem of keeping the mem- 
bers coer informed of matters of 
interest grows. In the past year several 
clubs have inaugurated their own — 
nals, which take the place in large 
measure of letters and bulletins. 

The latest paper is the Bumble Bee, 
whose first issue was July 30. It is 
sponsored by the Rochester, N. Y., A 
Club. In its salutatory of explanation 
the Bumble Bee’s editor remarks: 

“The Bumble Bee, you know, is busy 
all day long going from one place to 
another gathering up the good stuff and 
bringing it in at night for all to enjoy. 
This little Ad Club Bumble. Bee is just 
for that. 

“It will have some of the news, not 
all, about what the club and its mem- 
bers are doing. Primarily it will take 
the place of the good old faithful post- 
card that has been doing its weekly duty 
ever since the club was. 

“The Bumble Bee will tell you when 
the next luncheon is and where, also 
what the programme will be. 

“Aside from that she will buzz where 
she likes. No one can criticise the 
Bumble Bee because no pretensions are 
made either as to paper, typography, 
illustrations or matter. 

“Tf some one is boosted no one need 
be jealous for no one will be knocked. 

“Some Bumble Bees live a long time, 
others die early—it depends on the 
season. 

“The Bumble Bee will not draw on 
the club treasury. If there is a profit 
the club will get it. 

“There will be ads. They will be 
solicited. An ad club paper without ads 
would be like meat without salt or an 
engine without steam. 

“This is our buzz.” 


S. Roland Hall as Advertising 
Manager 


S. Roland Hall, for ten ears 
with the International Correspondence 
Schools and for several years a sta 
contributor to Printers’ Inx, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Alpha Portland Cement Company, of 
Easton, Pa. Mr. Hall began his new 
work August 1. 


After September 1 Wallace C. Rich- 
ardson, Inc., will represent The Mis- 
sours Farmer in the Eastern field. 
George W. Herbert, of Chicago, will 
represent the Farmer in the West. 
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Che Small 
Account 


@ Some agents boast that 
they take no small business. 
Some advertisers regard 
this as a proof of ment. 


@And yet the agency 
which accepts small ac- 
counts shows its confidence 
in its service, for it must 
lose money at first, and can 
profit only by holding and 
developing the business. 


@ And the agency which 
rejects the promising small 
account plainly exhibits a 
preference for quick profits 
as opposed to those which 
come only after hard, 
honest successful service. 


@ The Procter & Collier 
Co. not only accepts small 
accounts — it cordially in- 
vites them. 


@ After drawing the infer- 
ence, you will probably 
want to talk to us. We're 
ready. 


The 
Procter & Collier Co. 


Cincinnati 
New York 
Indianapolis 
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The Diary 
of a National Advertis- 
ing Manager 





Rejected Solicitors See the Presi- 
dent to Bring Charges of “Un- 
just Discrimination” Against 
the Advertising Manager—An 
Attempt at Blackmail—The 
President and the Politician 





By Roy B. Simpson 
Adv. Mgr., Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Shoe Company, St. Louis. 
NINTH WEEK—GOING OVER MY 
HEAD 


MY “Day of Rest” yesterday 
was no rest at all. Every 
time I tried to relax, some of the 
experiences of the past week 
loomed upon my mental horizon 
like spectres. It was a day of 
hunches. Hunches are great 
things and I am great on hunches. 
My hunches seldom ever go 
wrong. JI’ll bet a month’s sal- 
ary that some of those fellows 
I turned down last week will 
make trouble for me before I am 
six days older. 

But nothing unusual happened 
to-day, unless the big volume of 
work turned out by my boys can 
be called unusual. The depart- 
ment is running like a fine piece 
of machinery. Everybody seems 
to know what to do without be- 
ing told to do it. However, ex- 
perience tells me that when this 
condition is reached I must look 
out, as something is about to hap- 


pen, 

I didn’t do much to-day besides 
complete the plan for our prize 
cake contest and send out the 
copy. We have worked on the 
plan for three whole weeks and 
I am pleased with it, as is every- 
one else in the office. But the re- 
sults may be rotten, so I’ll shut up 
about it until I have something to 
say. 

* * * 

TuespAy NicHt—Wonder how 
many of my fellow advertising 
men are bothered with the spe- 
cial edition cranks, I hate ’em 
off the face of the earth. The 
only excuse for the special edi- 
tion is to make money for the 
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publisher. I got out of the.news- 
paper business fifteen years ago 
because I couldn’t honestly prom- 
eise the advertisers in my paper 
that they would get better returns 
from a special edition than from 
one of our regular issues. 

When I opened up my desk this 
morning I tried to figure out my 
possible visitors for the day, and 
for the life of me I couldn’t think 
of a soul who might take advan- 
tage of my reception day to sell 
me something I do not want. It 
looked like clear sailing and I 
tackled the morning mail with a 
clear conscience. But just as I 
got interested in a bunch of re- 
ports from our salesmen in came 
Tony Davis of the Weekly 
Smudge. I haven't said anything 
about the Smudge in this diary, 
but I have thought a lot. 

The Smudge is edited by Mrs. 
Louisa Gibbons, whose husband is 
the sporting editor of the Senti- 
nel, 

Mrs. Gibbons writes up the 
weddings and then sells extra 
copies to the Newlyweds at a dime 
a copy—usually 500 copies is the 
toll. If they fail to come across 
they are put on the list for a roast 
at a later date. The little indis- 
cretions of Mr. Newlywed before 
his marriage are looked up and 
magnified to a greater or lesser 
degree. Gibbons gets the dope 
for these roasts. He’s an old He- 
Devil. I won’t say a word against 
the charming Mrs, G. Her sex 
forbids. 

TONY SWINGS A BLUFF 


Well, Tony came in with his 
perpetual grin and gave me the 
astonishing information that the 
Smudge would soon publish its 
souvenir number. He _ wanted 
two pages at a hundred a page, 
and promised to throw in a write- 
up of our business. I listened pa- 
tiently and then turned him 
down for the fifth time. 

“Tony, I can’t do anything for 
you,” I said. “You know there 
are about twenty-five publications 
in Jaynesburg and there are only 
three that are of value to us in 
our campaign. The people of 
Jaynesburg do not buy our goods. 
The bulk of our business is in the 
smaller towns and cities. We have 
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Quit Early with a Clear Conscience 


—and a_ The clock always wins when you play 





Clear Desk the game against time under the old 

system of dictating. In the morning you 
have to wait; some one else has the stenographer or 
she’s busy with last night's mail. When you finally get 
a chance to dictate, you've lost your first enthusiasm and 
most of your morning. While your stenographer toils 
all the afternoon you make bets with yourself whether 
you will catch that 4:15 train. You generally lose. 


Now if you install 


Dictatin 


Edison Machine 


Prevent substitution, specify ‘‘Made by Edison” 


- start dictating when you arrive, fresh and clear- 
eaded. The —- department is getting out the 
first part of your mail while you are dictating the last part. 


Some of your mail is on your desk when you return from 
lunch. The rest comes to you in double quick time. 
You can look it over or not, as you please. The Edison 
means errorless transcription. Out you go, in plenty of 
time, with a free mind and the satisfaction of a p tes 
work well done. 


Let your Edison dealer make a trial installation. We'll 
send you his name, if you don't know it, and also our 
interesting booklet ‘Getting the Bulge on Summer.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
211 Lakeside Ave. Orange, N. J. 
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The Evening Telegram 
New York's Brightest, Cleanest, Most Accurate and 
up-to-the-minute 


EVENING NEWSPAPER 


Made tremendous gains in advertising in July over 
the same month a year ago. 
Here are the figures—read them: 


MONTH OF JULY 


1912 1913 Increase 


Columns - - - 1,446 —1,6304 184} 
Display Lines - - 183,077 227,646 44,569 
Small Classified Lines 244,760 254,648 10,088 
Total Number of . 


Lines - - - - - 427,837. 482,494 54657 
Number of Separate : 
Classified Ads. - - 56,834 58,033 1,199 
Number of Display 

Advertisements - - 60,935 62,255 1,320 


The Evening Telegram in July carried more ad- 
vertising than any Evening paper in New York. 
More than The Evening World by 97,559 lines 
More than The Evening Mail - by 130,816 lines 


More than Evening Sun and Post combined by 29,069 lines 
More than The Globe and Post combined by 12,989 lines 


A combination that spells success to advertisers. 


Mid-Summer Circulation Record: - 


Daily Average, July, 176,210 Copies 
Sunday “ - wee * 


























no distribution here except in the 
outlying districts and the people 
of this city who do buy our goods 
don’t read your paper. If we 
carry out our plans to manufac- 
ture a high-grade gas range, 
enameled inside and out, we will 
have a city proposition—a range 
for the people who live on our 
boulevards—the people who read 
the Smudge. Then we can give 
you some business, but that day 
will probably be two years in 
coming. Until then there’s noth- 
ing doing.” 

“Well, if you think we are go- 
ing to wait two years to get some 
of this business you aren’t fooling 
anybody but yourself,” retorted 
Tony. “Mr. Thomas Gibbons of 
the Daily Sentinel is the real 
power behind the Smudge and he 
is an intimate friend of your 
president, Mr. Adams. I have 
done everything possible to sell 
you and now you mustn't be of- 
fended if we go over your head.” 

I advised him to go anywhere 
he liked and my blessings go with 
him. But I must confess that I 
am a little bit uneasy. There’s 
no telling what kind of drag Gib- 
bons has with my boss. 

With Tony out of the way I 
again tackled those reports, and 
say, you ought to see the way 
our boys on the road are getting 
wise to our new advertising cam- 
paign. At first some of them 
were inclined to resent the sug- 
gestion that a new advertising 
man might help them sell more 
goods. Then all of a sudden every 
man but one seemed to grasp the 
idea and we are getting some real 
team work. I suspect that Grant 
Bates, my good friend and our 
star salesman, has told our boys 
that they had better get in or get 
out. 

x *k x 

WepnNeEspAy—It’s funny how a 
threat will get a fellow all worked 
up. J wouldn’t admit it to any 
two-legged animal, but, Little 
Diary, I must confess to you that 
Tony Davis’ talk yesterday has 
got. me guessing some. Every 
time the ’phone rang I jumped— 
expecting a summons to the presi- 
dent’s office to meet Tom Gibbons 
and Tony. Nothing of this kind 
happened, but if they are going 
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to make the break I wish they 
would hurry and get done with 
it. I feel sure the boss will back 
- up, as he promised at the out- 


ze feel kind of chesty over the 
fact that 89 out of our 90 sales- 
men are with me on our advertis- 
ing proposition, The only man that 
has refused to express himself 
favorably or get me the infor- 
mation I want is Billy Corn- 
wall, who travels Iowa. Billy 
is a big man—a high man 
on the sales sheet, but he is 
getting along in years. He can- 
not see how it is possible for a 
man or set of men at the home 
office to tell him anything about 
selling stoves and ranges in Iowa. 

After my third letter to Billy, 
requesting information and data 
of various kinds, he deigned to 
write me, but instead of answer- 
ing my letters he asked me to do 
a lot of things for him—things 
that we cannot do and he knows 
it. I so informed him. He then 
wrote Reddy, our sales manager, 
repeating his request and stating 
that he had tried to get action 
from the advertising department. 

Reddy replied thusly: 

“Mr. Cornwall, we have only 
one advertising department, and it 
is located right here at Main and 
Hammond streets. We cannot au- 
thorize you to manage the adver- 
tising in your territory. We have 
only one advertising manager and 
he is Mr. Ralph Hawkins. I am 
referring your letter to Mr. Haw- 
kins.” 

I wrote Mr. Cornwall as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Srr:—Your letter of the 12th, 
addressed to Mr. Reddy, together with 
his reply, have been referred to me. 
Let me say, Mr. Cornwall, that a good 
many of our men have been with the 
house as long as you have. Some of 
them are selling more than -you are and 
a few of these top-notchers are as old 
in-years as you are. You are the only 
man among our ninety salesmen who 
has refused to co-operate with our ad- 
vertising department. Your territory 
is growing in population and in wealth. 
Your sales are not growing. Last year 
you made a gain of $10,000. During the 
last six months your sales show a loss 
of over $4,000. Our three big com- 
petitors are making large gains and 
are selling stoves all around you. You 
may know the dealer but you don’t 
know the consumer. We are increas- 
ing our business by making more people 
want Crescent Stoves and Ranges. It 
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as 


A Misrepresentation 


Read the ad. reproduced on this page and the letter reproduced 
opposite and see how the manufacturer of this particular type- 
casting and setting machine misrepresents his product to print- 
ers and buyers of printing. 


The electrotypers of this country have been obliged to raise their prices to 
cover the “50 per cent” extra labor required to make plates from machine- 
type pages ; yet here you see the most vital deficiency of machine type and 
machine type-setting advertised as an advantage. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Refutation 





This particular letter is a duplicate of the letters recently sent 
out by all Boston electrotypers. It explains why electrotypers 
the country over have been obliged to raise prices because of 
machine composition. 


It gives you the testimony of the men who make the plates that, ‘‘ the labor required to finish plates 
from machine-composition forms is, at least, 50 per cent in excess of the labor required for making 
plates from hand-set type.”” 


The shallow, imperfect letters, faulty alignment, and lack of uniformity in height of machine type 
and machine type-setting are trade facts that cannot be glossed over by deceptive advertising. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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How to sell _ 
your goods in 


New England! 


Put your advertising in the local daily 
papers) They MOVE THE GOODS 
OFF THE DEALER’S SHELVES! 


What profits it the manufacturer to “load 
up” the dealer—and lose his good-will? 


If you would retain his trade make your 
- goods ‘Best Sellers’! 


The local daily papers are doing this 
work for New England Merchants day 
by day and year by year. 


These merchants will buy freely (because 
YOUR GOODS WILL SELL FREELY) 
if you advertise in their local newspaper. 


Ten of the Best: 


Burlington,Vt.,FreePress Springfield,Mass.,Union 
NewHaven,Ct.,Register Salem,Mass.,News 

W aterbury,Ct.,Republican New Bedford Baird wry 
Portland,Me.,Express Lynn,Mass.,Item 

W orcester,Mass.,Gazette Meriden,Ct.,Record 


























is up to you to show the merchant how 
to get the benefit of our advertising. 
If you can’t do this, Mr. Cornwall, you 
are going to lose your job. 

I referred the correspondence 
to Mr. Adams (as suggested by 
Reddy), and the Big Boss wrote 
the following in pencil on the bot- 
tom margin of my letter: 

“*A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient. —W. H. Adams.” 

We surely know the value of 
team work in this organization. 

* * * 

TuHurspAy—The new catalogue 
has been working for us about 
three weeks and it is pulling mail 
orders to beat the band. This is 
an indication that our general 
consumer campaign is beginning 
to make good. Our _ salesmen 
have been sending in average or- 
ders. Mail orders from the same 
merchants sold by our men are 
giving them some new: sensations. 

This morning about ten, just as 
we were getting keyed up for the 
day, I noticed Lee Saxe and a tall, 
elderly man pass my door, Saxe 
is advertising manager of the 
Daily Journal. He has been on 
my trail ever since I struck this 
town, but we haven't given him a 
dollar’s worth of business. The 
Journal is filled with fake busi- 
ness—clairvoyant, mining, con- 
sumption and cancer cures, blood 
poison, Bright’s disease and other 
nauseating ads. A few reputable 
concerns patronize this sheet, but 
I don’t have to be in their class. 
I wondered what Saxe had up his 
sleeve. 

Within ten minutes I was sum- 
moned to the private office of Mr. 
Smithers, our second vice-presi- 
dent. With him were Saxe and 
the tall man, who proved to be 
Allen Dobbs, president of the 
Journal. Mr. Smithers wanted to 
know why the Journal could not 
get any of our business. He was 
surprised that Mr. Saxe had so- 
licited us so diligently and with 
such poor success. 

“Yes, Mr. Hawkins, we are all 
very, very much surprised,” put 
in Dobbs. “You see, Mr. Smithers 
has a pecuniary interest in the 
Journal, and that is the best rea- 
son on earth why we should carry 
your advertising.” 

I knew what was coming, and 
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Prosperous 
Portland! 


Maine’s Metropolis 





is served by ‘one of the best news- 
papers published in any city of 
its size in America. The 


Evening 
Express 


A live wide-awake paper with the 
largest circulation of any Maine 
daily—larger than all other Port- 
land dailies combined. 


Leads in Advertising! 
Leads in News! 
Leads in Influence! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











O you know 
that the man 
who. puts adver- 
tisements into type 
is as important a 
cog in the success 
of an advertising 
campaign as any 
other factor in it?- 
Then use a print 
shop where ad 
composition is 
pretty nearly all of 
what they know. 
C. E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTERY 


27 East 31st St., New York 
Telephone, 2693 Madison Square 
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Key Your Copy 


is our universal request of the 
advertisers who use 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


Physical Culture has gained 
100% in the volume of advertis- 
ing carried since 1908 and over 
90% of advertising is keyed. 
That is why we ask our adver- 
tisers to key their copy. 
New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


August, 1913, Gains 419 
Lines Over August 1912 










DO YOU 
SELL IN 


SOUTH AMERICA? 


If you have anything to 
be sold there, let us know. 


Our salesmen cover all the prin- 
cipal South American cities regu- 
larly, and visit every class of 
tra e. This, in addition to our 
permanent local representatives 
who arrange deliveries and collec- 
tions. 

We also arrange for local adver- 
tising (when desired) based on a 
definite percentage of sales. 

Our Sales Manager is now in 
the States and will be glad to tell 
you, by appointment, of the possi- 
bilities (if any) for selling your 
product in 


AMERICAN COMMODITY COMPANY 
4 and 6 White Street, New York 
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to cut short a long argument, | 
requested permission to ask 
Smithers a few questions. He 
told me to fire away. 

“As part owner of the Journal, 
you probably read it, Mr. Smith- 
ers, and no doubt you scrutinize 
the business it carries, Yesterday 
the Journal carried full-page copy 
of a cure-all in the form of a lt- 
quid to be dropped into the eye. 
The Eminent (?) Professor 
claims that all diseases can be 
reached and cured by treating the 
eyes. Do you believe it, and 
would you be willing for your 
friends and your family to see you 
associated with the professor? 

“Last Sunday the Journal car- 
ried nearly a page of fortune tel- 
ler copy. Would you be willing 
to take those fakers into your 
home as your friends or into your 
club as business associates? 

“Sunday’s Journal carried a 
half-page ad of the Bull Rush 
gold mine stock at twenty-five 
cents a share. How much of it 
did you buy? Would you will- 
ingly associate yourself with the 
Bull Rush gang?” 

To all these questions Mr. 
Smithers replied with an em- 
phatic No, while Dobbs and Saxe 
squirmed, 

“You mustn’t expect to force 
me into committing the crime of 
associating the Crescent Stove & 
Range Company with the fakers 
I have named and others like 
them. A man is known by the 
company he keeps and so is a 
corporation. Your paper may 
give the news, but your readers 
are fast losing confidence in it as 
a reliable guide for buyers and 
shoppers. Let me say to you, Mr. 
Dobbs, that you had better clean 
house. You won’t get our busi- 
ness until you do.” 

“The young man is right about 
it, Dobbs,” said Smithers. “We 
don’t know how much clean busi- 
ness we are losing because of the 
unclean stuff we are publishing. 
Better cut out the slimy stuff.” 

* * * 


Fripay Nicut—Came to work 
this morning wondering what had 
become of Tony Davis and his 
Smudge. But along about 2 p. m. 
in he came with Tom Gibbons, 
headed for the president’s office. 























I beat ’em to it by walking fast 
and pretending I didn’t see them. 
They hesitated at the door, but 
Mr. Adams told them to come 
right in. 

The greeting between the Boss 
and Gibbons was very cordial. 
They called each other “Tom” 
and “Will” and I was introduced, 
“S-o-0-0! This is the boy that 
has been having the fight with 
our friend Tony, is it?” said Gib- 
bons. Then turning to Mr. 
Adams, “Will, you have put the 
Sentinel on your schedule for five 
thousand lines this fall and we 
want at least four pages for the 
Smudge. Tony has offered a great 
proposition to Hawkins only to 
get turned down cold and insult- 
ed in the bargain.” 

After a little more parrying 
and feinting to size me up, the ex- 
am nation was taken up.by the 
president, who asked me to ex- 
plain how I had insulted Davis 
and why IJ turned him down. I 
told the whole story word for 
word, including my reasons given 
Davis, for not using his paper. 

“And now, Mr. Adams, you 
know Davis’ reputation and how 
he gets business. Why should we 
pay tribute to such methods? You 
and Mr. Gibbons are evidently 
good friends, therefore it is not 
likely that he would publish any- 
thing scurrilous about the Crescent 
Manufacturing Company. But he 
might take a shot at me, and if he 
does he will have to prove every 
word he says. 

“T have your measure, Gibbons, 
and so has every other decent 
man in Jaynesburg. You came 
here to-day sceking to prejudice 
Mr. Adams in your favor, but let 
me say to you that he is pay- 
ing me to invest our advertising 
money where it will be safe. It 
wouldn’t be safe in the Smudge.” 

I was the coolest one in the 
party. Mr. Adams was flushed. I 
thought he must be about ready to 
apply the “can,” but he wasn’t. 
Turning to Gibbons, he said: 

“Tom, we have been side part- 
ners in several political cam- 
paigns. We have motored togeth- 
er—played golf together. I have 


loaned you money and you have 
given us a square deal in the Sen- 
tinel, 


I like you—yes, love you 
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The month of July, 1913 


Worcester 
(Mass.) 


The Evening 
Gazette 
LED 


all Worcester papers in amount 
of advertising carried. 


t@” This total includes all kinds of ad- 
vertising from the smallest Classified 
ad to the largest Display. 


The Gazette is the 
paper that brings 
Worcester people 
into Worcester Stores 


to BUY GOODS! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second largest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of ‘the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 


A statement of the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 
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as a brother, but I don’t approve 
of that damnable weekly you are 
running. The Smudge is a blot 
on our city and it is making dan- 
gerous parasites of you and your 
wife. 

“Now, Tom, you have come to 
me to-day as you have often done, 
to get some business for the 
Smudge, and I have favored you 
for friendship’s sake. But now 
we have a business man in our ad- 
vertising department and _ he 
knows advertising. He knows 
our advertising requirements bet- 
ter than you or I and I am back- 
ing him up. You have offended 
him. You should apologize.” 

Gibbons and Davis both looked 
like egg-sucking dogs before the 
Boss got through with them. 
Then they apologized meekly and 
sincerely. I accepted and recip- 
rocated in the same spirit. 

Mr. Adams said that while Tom 
Gibbons was rated as a danger- 
ous man, his bark was worse than 
his bite. Before I left his office, 
Mr. Adams agreed to instruct the 
doorman to keep all advertising 
solicitors away from his office. 
Old John Rogan has been on the 


door for many years and he 
knows them all. 

* * * 
SaturpAy—This has been a 


peaceful day. No one visited me 
and I cleaned up the week’s work 
by noon. I am hoping that the 
experiences of the last few days 
will become known, so the good 
fellows who sell advertising will 
realize that the Boss has no time 
for them. It seems to be a popu- 
lar thing in Jaynesburg to go over 
the advertising manager’s head. 
But it has got to stop in this in- 
stitution, 

Next week we are to have our 
semi-annual convention of sales- 
men and I am looking forward to 
it as one of the big events of my 
life. 

{AutHor’s Nore:—In reply to many 
seg inquiring as to the time, place 
and business connection covered by this 
= I will say that Jaynesburg is NOT 

yuis and the Crescent Mfg. Com- 
pany is NOT my present connection. 
All the characters are true but the 
names are fictitious. The record is 
substantially true. Everything hap- 
pened practically as chronicled.] 


(To be continued) 
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-Country Papers Ready to 


Aid Advertisers 


The Mittin al Co-operation 
in the Small Town Journals In- 
creases as the Promises of Ad- 
vertiser, Agent and All Others 
Concerned Are Fulfilled—Two 
Examples 

By Noble T. Praigg 
Portland, Ind., Commercial- 
eview 
O considerate newspaper will 
do aught but exert every ef- 

fort to bring all its advertising to 
a high point of productiveness. 
This means much tabulation of 
data, much time spent in obtain- 
ing specific information from 
dealers, much work in getting the 
dealers “sold” on the advertising 
itself. But this is only further 
development of the initial “serv- 
ice” in properly inserting the ad- 
vertising. It is a matter of busi- 
ness in the search for more. 

The plaint of G. C. Sherman in 
the July 24 issue of Printers’ INK 
arises because this service is tar- 
dily extended. Such is the case be- 
cause, first, the newspaper wishes 
to know whether, when dealer 
investigation is asked, it is being 
held up for an easy mark again, 
or whether a bona fide contract 
may hinge on the existence of sat- 
isfactory conditions. Far too fre- 
quently for a desirable co-opera- 
tive relation betw een agencies and 
newspapers, it is “again.’ 

For instance, a few years ago, 
as a preliminary to entering a cen- 
tral Ohio field, an agency sent a 
long list of questions which its 
client wished to be answered be- 
fore beginning their advertising. 
My men took.these lists to near- 
ly 100 prospective patrons for this 
advertiser. They consumed hours 
of the newspaper’s time, their re- 
ports were checked, and it was 
found that surprisingly effective 
distribution could be gained even 
before the advertising started. 
The prospect of the advertising 
was a big feature to them. 

“Thanks,” said the agency to 
the detailed report, accompanying 
their acknowledgment with a con- 
tract form at just half the rate on 


Manager, 































the quantity of space they wished. 
Of course their offer was cour- 
teously declined and a competing 
paper carried the advertising, pre- 
sumably at the rate made by the 
agency. 

The little country papers are 
even more dubious about becom- 
ing merchandising missionaries, 
because they, more than the larg- 
er papers, have learned imposi- 
tion’s definition at an actual 
money cost. 

Some weeks ago I received a 
letter from an agency advising 
that a client had communicated 
with a local store relative to be- 
coming the local representative, 
but had been able to elicit no re- 
sponse. On the theory that we can 
afford to sift much chaff for the 
sake of the occasional perfectly 
good wheat, The Commercial-Re- 
view makes no restrictions in pre- 
liminary investigations for pros- 
pective advertisers. A man was 
dispatched to the recalcitrant mer- 
chant, armed with _ beautiful 
proofs of advertising which the 
agency was to insert if the mer- 
chant accepted the proposal. He 
did. Did the advertising ma- 
terialize? It did not. 

We have learned since that this 
advertiser is circularizing the 
store’s mailing list instead, and 
the beautiful proofs occupy ex- 
hibit X—or perhaps Y—as anoth- 
er hope unfulfilled. A reasonable 
assumption, because repeated in- 
quiries have failed to _ bring 
acknowledgment. 

It is just these cases which 
cause languid reception for merit. 
One of the best moves toward 
closer relations between agencies 
and newspapers is the contem- 
plated house-cleaning. Unfortu- 
nately, for long, stigma has at- 
tached to newspapers because of 
cut rates, unenforced short-rate 
clauses, admission of questionable 
advertising and recognition of in- 
competent agencies. But the odor 
of antiseptics is in the air, mixing 
with that of news ink. 

When the agencies can authori- 
tatively place the O. K. and the 
N. G. where they deservedly be- 
long, competent, dependable serv- 
ice will not be extra—biut inter- 
contract in all cases. 
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New Haven 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City! 


affords a splendid market for all kinds 
of good merchandise. 

The great variety of its manufac- 
tories employing mainly high-grade 
skilled labor ensures money in circula- 
tion at all times. And 


The Widest 
Publicity 


among these well-to-do people of all 
oes is to be had by using the paper 
wit 
The Largest and Best Circulation! 
The Most Classified Advertising! 
The Most Local Advertising! 
The Most Foreign Advertising! 
—The Evening 


Register 
New Haven’s 
Great Paper! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











Publication Manager 
Wanted 


Because of other busi- 
ness interests, owner of 
established trade journal 
seeks young man _ with 
thorough and _ successful 
experience in publishing 
business, capable of work- 
ing into management of 
business. 

Exceptional opportunity 
for man of ideas and ex- 
ecutive ability who is big 
enough to enlarge the 
business along. definite 
lines already planned. 

Would proyide for in- 
terest in the business with 
right party proving him- 
self competent to handle 
same. Must be man of 
force and character whose 
record will bear fullest in- 
vestigation. Address with 
full details, OWNER, Box 
W. R., care Printers’ Ink. 
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Printers’ INK 


A YOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





PRINTERS’ INK PuBLIsHi1NG COMPANY 

Publishers. 
Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New York 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


New England Office : 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius MatHews, Manager. D.S,. LAwtor, 
Associate Manager. 
Atlanta Office » Candler 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office : Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 


Bldg., Gro. M. 





Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $60; half page, $30; 
quarter page, $15.00 ; one inch, $4.90, Further 
information on request. 

Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 


New York, AvucGust 7, 1913 





: e : Almost every 
Landing the business man 
Middleman j.,o0ws whole 


classes of people whose recom- 
mendations, if he could get them, 
would largely increase the sale of 
his goods. Printers’ INK has 
published many articles on the 
subject, from the standpoint of 
the manufacturer and from the 
standpoint of the man _ whose 
recommendation is sought. 

One of the best ways to get a 
man’s help is to help him do some- 
thing he wants done. It is an old, 
fundamental principle of co-opera- 
tion, but it is sometimes lost sight 
of by manufacturers who send out 
floods of matter asking middle- 
men to specify this and recom- 
mend that, to no apparent purpose. 
How far it is profitable to go in 
co-operating with a middleman is 
a question, of course, but it is safe 
to say that it is usually profitable 
to go quite a bit farther than 
present custom dictates. 

An engraving house recently 
sent out a letter to printers, from 
which the following is taken: 


We want to work with and for the 
local printers and have them work with 
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us. We won’t pay commissions, rebates, 
or give cheap prices, but we will furnish 
plates that will print right—furnish 
proofs that you can follow, send our 
representative to work with you in 
landing any fair sized job in your ter- 
ritory. 

If you want to submit a dummy, a 
layout, or an idea we will give you 
gratis all the knowledge we have and 
bear half the expense of preparing the 
layout. We will select the stock, 
furnish the ideas and give you some- 
tuing to show your customers that will 
enable you to stand up against the “‘out- 
side salesman.”” Furthermore we will 
plan something practical, something 
printable, and if you are in doubt on 
any point will try and enlighten you, 

if you want plates to use in running 
off samples for your own advertising we 
will loan them from any we have in 
stock gratis. Tell us what you want— 
machines, shoes, silverware, color work, 
etc. 

If you want ideas for folders, book- 
lets, etc., to boost your business we will 
give you the best we have on tap. 

If ‘you publish a “house organ” we 
will furnish illustrated articles on ap- 
propriate subjects. 


We fancy that it would be pos- 
sible to adapt a similar plan to a 
great many businesses. The first 
thing to do—and not always the 
easiest—is to find out just who and 
where the middlemen are whose 
recommendations count. Then it 
is a question of finding out what 
they want to do, and giving them 
help in doing it. 


Unbiased The old days 

when the adver- 
Editorial tiser expected 
Policies editorial “puffs” 


for his goods have departed. As 
usual, the pendulum has swung 
towards the other extreme, and 
there have been numerous kicks 
against a supercilious editorial 
attitude towards the advertising 
pages. In several instances which 
have been brought to our notice, 
editorial advice has run directly 
counter to recommendations of 
advertisers in the same issue. 

There are signs of a change, 
however, in the direction of an 
appreciation of the value to ad- 
vertisers of an independent edi- 
torial policy, as well as a better 
understanding of what an in- 
dependent attitude really is. 

The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad is advertising 
its summer train service to vaca- 
tion points, in Life. That publica- 
tion has been especially caustic in 











its comments upon the Mellen 
management of the New Haven, 
. and the financial operations which 
have resulted in the fattening of 
the directors at the expense of the 
stockholders. The merits of the 
train service to New England 
resorts, which is the commodity 
advertised, are not criticised one 
way or the other. 

The Grocery World, of Phila- 
delphia, reports an advertising 
contract with Collier's, to promote 
the latter’s Westfield pure food 
plan. The contract, calling for 
four pages an issue, contains the 
following clause: 

Epitor1aL AttitupE.—This and future 
business placed with your publication is 
given with the distinct understanding 
that you are at liberty to express freely 
your editorial views as relating to the 
Collier-Westfield movement, be they for 
or against. 

That seems to us to be only 
another way of saying that the 
value of advertising space depends 
upon the confidence of the sub- 
scriber in the publication, and that 
-an editorial attitude obviously free 
from bias promotes confidence. 


Retail Chain The United 
Store Cigar Stores, ac- 
cording to a re- 

Evolution § port confirmed 
by President Whelan, will install 
soda fountains at once in two of 
its stores in New York City, one 
at Broadway and Liberty street 
and the other at 35 Broad street. 
Some of the United Cigar Stores 
in the South already have soda 
fountains, and the plan is said to 
be a success. It will probably be 
extended to the United stores in 
other towns and cities. 

It is not unlikely that the de- 
cision to put soda fountains into 
New York stores has some con- 
nection with the cut-price cigar 
war that has been going on be- 
tween the United and the Riker- 
Hegeman Corporation operating a 
chain of drug stores in New York 
City. 

The drug store chain has ex- 
tended its sphere over into Phila- 
delphia, where several new stores 
are competing with the United 
Cigar Stores. The latter cut its 
prices before the former opened 
for business, 
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The United stores have not 
been goaded by the Riker-Hege- 
man competition into putting soda- 
fountains into their own cigar 
stores, inasmuch as they had pre- 
viously been trying out the idea, 
but it is altogether probable that 
their cut-price competition has- 
tened their decision. 

It was inevitable, despite the 
heterogeneous relation tobacco and 
soda water bear to each other. 
The company, of course, spe- 
cialized in tobacco. All of its re- 
markable organization, including 
real estate, investigating and au- 
diting departments, has been built 
up out of the necessity for selling 
tobacco in its several forms at the 
most economical prices. It has es- 
tablished certain, now manifest 
principles, as those in connection 
with street corner sites, compact 
quarters, uniform arrangement, 
uniform courtesy, window display, 
etc. 

It has now, or within a short 
time, made a discovery. That 
which it is selling is not so much 
tobacco as it is service. The to- 
bacco is only an excuse. That 
which it wants is not so much the 
money of the public as the pub- 
lic’s good will, 

To keep the former at flood 
tide, the latter must be assured. 
Good will is the door to the Gol- 
den Cave and service is the ses- 
ame that opens it. 

Up to this time the United Ci- 
gar Stores have been doing busi- 
ness in two dimensions. They 
have mastered the art of buying 
or manufacturing and they have 
mastered the art of selling. They 
have combined both processes to 
a single product or line of prod- 
ucts. It has been a demonstra- 
tion. The principle itself is of 
general application. So they are 
extending it, and extending it per- 
force because the analyses for 
which the United Cigar Stores 
and its president are famous 
probably show that it will pay 
better to develop the good will 
which is already in hand than to 
go after other good will not yet 
acquired. New fields need not 
and will not be neglected, but 
intensive cultivation of the old 
fields will be more remunerative. 
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There is a large profit in the 
fountain trade and it can be added 
without sacrificing any of the old. 

Probably none of the efficiency 
maxims will suffer, either. Ci- 
gar stores will become cigar de- 
partments and all the merchan- 
dising principles will remain in 
force. 

Will the character of the stores 
change? Will they cease to be a 
resort for men only? Will women 
patronize the U. C. S. soda foun- 
tains? All things are possible. 
It is President Whelan’s boast 
that he has made the cigar stores 
of the nation a place where ladies 
may enter without loss of self- 
respect. 

And after soda, what? Candy? 
The stores are already selling 
gum. There are large profits in 
candy. It is hard to see any limit 
to the development. 

Good will leads on. So long as 
people want to come into the 
stores and expansion is cheaper 
than rent, expansion will go on. 
The United may not be headed 
towards the drug store—there is 
very little profit in drugs—but it 
looks as if it were headed towards 
what the drug stores themselves 
are headed for. 
The Scientist The scientist 
and when he tackles 

a field such as 
the Layman advertising and 
endeavors to throw light on the 
psychology of it nearly always 
precedes his teaching by an in- 
troduction that points out the 
fearful waste going on because 
of the ‘neglect of the “layman” to 
study psychology and the other 
sciences, 

But the scientist in working on 
a new field seems to become a 
layman and a human being very 
much liable to error. 

For example, in the latest book 
of one of the most eminent psy- 
chologists there is this statement: 

“Whatever we read at the street 
corner, or in the pages of the 
newspaper or magazine, is not 
printed with the idea that we shall 
immediately turn to the store, but 
first of all with the expectation 
that we keep the content of the ad- 
vertisement in our memory for a 
later purchase. It will therefore 
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be the more valuable the more 
vividly it forces itself on the 
memory.” 

The theory is perfectly sound 
with regard to certain classes of 
advertisement, but it misses the 
mark widely in that it makes no 
distinction between the different 
forms of appeal. The appeal of 
the bargain offer is for immediate 
action; as is usually the advertise- 
ment of the house or the building 
lot, the investment advertisement, 
and many other advertisements. 
When the National Cloak & Suit 
Company inserts an advertisement 
some effort is doubtless made to 
have the reader remember the 
firm, but the first and most essen 
tial effort is to induce a request 
for the N. C. & S. Style Book. 

No so-called scientific: study of 
advertising can command much 
respect from the business world 
or be of much value to it if -it 
does not take account of the com- 
plex nature of advertising and 
the varying needs of business men. 





Contract Does Not Cover 
Objectionable Ads 


According to a decision handed down 
July 31 in the District Court at St. 
Paul, newspapers have a right to decline 
advertising when they deem it objection- 
able, even if it is submitted to them 
under a yearly contract. The case 
came up when a St. Paul department 
store was sued by a newspaper to re- 
cover money due under a yearly con- 
tract which the store management had 
declared void because certain portions 
of its advertising had been rejected by 
the paper. 


Publicity 





Men for St. Louis 
Pageant 

The executive committee of the St. 
Louis Historical Pageant, to take place 
in the spring of 1914, has placed the ub- 
licity work upon the ‘St. Louis Ad } “mk ’s 
League. The following pageant 
licity committee was announced, Fuly 
31: J. W. Booth chairman; Walter 
Birge, F. D. Beardsley, Glenn W. 
oo Herbert Gardner, Mrs. 
Henry Ittleson, E. C. Erwin, P. J. Mc- 
Aliney, Herbert N. Morgan, Vincent om 
Price, W. F. Saunders, F. W. Garland, 
Flint Garrison. 


Heiskel deneel Owings 

M. R. D. Owings, whose election as 
a_ director and vice-president of the 
M. Rumely Company was announced in 
last week’s Printers’ INK, has been suc- 
ceeded as advertising manager of the 
a as ag Company by 

W. Heiskel. Heiskel oe been 
Mr. Owings’ aaa for some time. 
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How Welch Clinched 
_Bryan’s Endorsement 


Effort Used to Avoid Doing the 
Obvious—Americans Felt to Be 
Prejudiced Against Advertisers 
Who Parade Public Men as En- 
dorsers of Merchandise — The 
Copy That Was Used 





UPPOSE you were handling 
the advertising of Welch’s 
Grape Juice a few weeks since. 

One fine morning, quite unex- 
pectedly, the newspapers from one 
end of the country to the other 
came out with big-head, ‘front- 
page stories gbout a remarkable 
dinner given to the diplomatic 
corps at Washington by Secretary 
of State Bryan, at which ‘ne‘ther 
wines nor. liquors were served, 
though the custom of generations 
prescribed it and the habit of his 
guests well-nigh demanded it, but 
grape juice instead, 

Suppose, too, that a certain big 
daily paper, contemplating a pos- 
sible big advertisement, as it ac- 
tually did in the case in question, 
had its Washington correspondent 
verify, beyond all shadow of a 
doubt, the fact that the grape 
juice used was Welch’s (the kind 
you were advertising) and imme- 
diately put that tempting bit of 
information before you, together 
with a diplomatic suggestion for 
a big-space order. 

What would you do? 

Of course, you would jump for 
it. It would be too splendid an 
opportunity not to make use of. 
But, in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, would you not probably de- 
termine to get every possible bit 
of value out of the situation by 
regular “Hurrah-Boys” methods? 

The type of copy you would 
probably turn out as a result of 
this situation would be something 
along this order, with some of the 
rough corners rounded off: 

Secretary Bryan Officially 
Endorses 
Welch's 

The National Drink 

Serving It at the Now-Fa- 

mous First Banquet Tendered 

the Diplomatic Corps by the 

Wilson Administration, 


And this would probably be il- 
lustrated with a design showing 
the silver-tongued W. J. B. him- 
self, offering a toast poured from 
numerous Welch bottles on a for- 
mal banquet table to his official 
foreign guests, prominent among 
whom would be the Chinese and 
Russian ambassadors shown in 
full uniform and regalia. 

But, as a matter of fact, this 
sort of thing is exactly what 
those who are actually handling 
the Welch account studiously used 
every means to avoid, 

“I know it would have been a 
grievous mistake,” says Wilbur 
D. Nesbit, of the Mahin Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago, who 
writes the Welch copy, “if we 
had attempted to make use of the 
Bryan banquet incident in a bom- 
bastic manner. In that way we 
would have defeated our own 
ends. The American public keen- 
ly follows the news in the daily 
papers. It will sense and appre- 
ciate an indirect reference to a 
contemporaneous news event bet- 
ter than any nation on earth. And, 
furthermore, it is very prone to 
take offense when the unguarded 
and often unconscious endorse- 
ment of commercial products on 
the part of its big public men 
is turned into merchandising ar- 
gument indelicately. Further than 
that, it is apt to suspect that the 
whole thing is a fabrication, made 
out of whole cloth, or at least 
an exaggeration. And, if you 
will carefully study our recent 
Welch advertising, you will ap- 
preciate with what care we turned 
the Bryan banquet to our own 
merchandising ends so as to of- 
fend no one’s conception of what 
is right and proper in this type 
of advertising.” 

The Welch copy that was run 
as a result of the Bryan incident 
consisted of a half page (two col- 
umns) in the Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier's and a full page 
in Life. The design used showed 
at the top a white-on-grey picture 
of the Capitol Building at Wash- 
ington. And, marching up to it, 
was the little girl who has been 
named Ruth and who is being 
used as a trade-mark character on 
this product. She is always 
shown with a tray in her hands 




















on which is a bottle of Welch’s 
and a glass. 

“The National Drink is 
Welch’s,” read the headline, and 
what followed could have given 


the most fastidious and exacting | 
the least good chance for believ- | 
ing that any propriety had been | 


broken or the dignity of one of 
the nation’s leading officials the 
least endangered for commercial 
purposes, 

Mr. Bryan is never once men- 
tioned, save as “the Secretary of 
State,” which phrase appears in a 
quotation .from the Boston Post 
which is used. Instead of the 
reference being directly to the 
Bryan banquet it is rather to a 
general custom at official dinners 
and receptions at Washington, yet 
the reader who is at all well-in- 
formed as to current events can- 
not but catch the indirect refer- 
ence, reading between the lines, 
and it is believed the merchandis- 
ing effect upon him thus is more 
subtle and efficient than any blunt- 
er reference to Mr. Bryan’s un- 
usual Washington’ innovation. 
The same general layout was used 
contemporaneously in a car card 
appearing throughout the country 





Systematic Agency Reading 
H. E. Lesan ApvertistnG AGENCY. 


NEw York, July 9, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are enclosing herewith our check 
for $5 for which we will thank you to 
mail three copies of Printers’ INK 
regularly to this office, beginning with 
the next issue, if possible. 

We recently made a canvass of our 
employees and learned that not all of 
them are reading Printers’ INK regu- 
larly and carefully, as we would like 
them to do, and we have, therefore, de- 
cided to purchase these three subscrip- 
tions. 

Our office force will be divided into 
three groups and the copies circulated 
among the members of each group 
weekly. 

Our high regard for Printers’ INK as 
a text book of modern advertising has 
influenced us in making these plans, and 
we are confident that the worth of 
every one of our employees will be bet- 
tered by the regular reading of your 


publication. 
E. K. Gorpon, 
Treasurer. 


Hasbrook & sige: of New York and 
Chicago, have been appointed _repre- 
sentatives of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Times and the. Louisville Home and 
Farm, 
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—is the 
amount 


You Pay 


the Canadian Govern- 
ment on each column 
inch of your Canadian 
advertising plates un- 
less your plates are 
made in Canada. 


You can now have 
your advertising plates 
made in Canada as 
well and as cheaply 
as in the States. 


Don’t pay this unnec- 
essary duty. Let us 
give you prices and 
details of our service 
when you are planning 
your next campaign. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. 


OF CANADA 


‘Plates that Print and 


Wear”’ 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 

















The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


DVERTISING, like the little 
brook, is something that goes 
on forever. It has to be con- 
tinuous to bring the one who 
is doing it his full share of 
business, For example, in spite 
of all the advertising done 
during the last five or six years 
for the new books on sales-letter- 
writing, an inquirer from Chicago, 
almost within a stone’s throw of 
the publisher of somie of the best 
of these books, writes to the 
Schoolmaster, asking if there are 
any books published on the sub- 
ject of sales letters! It reminded 
the Schoolmaster of the time a 
visitor stopped over in a small- 
sized city that is the home of one 
of the most famous national ad- 
vertisers—a distinctive institution 
owning a most distinctive plant. 
This visitor inquired of a police- 
man the way to the plant, and the 
officer replied that he had never 
heard of the concern! 
* * x 
“Advertise your office as a bu- 
reau of information for travelers 
generally,” was the advice that a 
railroad company received from 
an advertising man. “And when 
some line other than those you 
are interested in is really the bet- 
ter route for the tourist, tell him 
so frankly. It may look like los- 
ing a dollar or so in business now 


- and then, but that sort of service 


will bring a return.” 

It is said that the railroad com- 
pany did actually put-the policy 
into effect, did give impartial ad- 
vice freely, and from remarks that 
were dropped by people who came 
in the second time and the third 
time, had good reason to believe 
that the broad policy—real service 
to the public—was not only good 
morals but also good business. 

* * * 


“Here’s an odd thing, Mr. Ad- 
vertising’ Man,” said a restaurant 
keeper. “There are dishes that 
are on my bill of fare all the time 
during a season, but if I take them 
out of the regular list and put 
them at the top on the small slip 
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of ‘Specials To-day,’ I sell two 
or three times as much of them.” 

There was nothing odd about it. 
It is just the old principle that if 
you want the public to notice a 
thing particularly you must put it 
in a position and in a dress that 
will draw more than ordinary at- 
tention. 

* * * 

“They don’t know chickens,” 
said a chicken advertiser, speak- 
ing gloomily about the copy serv- 
ice of his advertising agency. 
Four words that explained the 
trouble. You can’t write the en- 
thusiastic, convincing sort of copy 
without knowing something about 
the subject. 

“We are going after the 
Arms account,” said an agency 
man, “but I don’t know just what 
we are going to do, for we 
haven’t a man on the staff who 
cares a rap about sporting and 
hunting goods. We've got to find 
a man whose blood runs quicker 
every time he passes a sporting- 
goods store and looks at the dis- 
play of arms and hunting togs in 
the window. No other type of 
man can paint the pictures of real 
hunting and hunting outfits that 
this advertiser must have.” 

* * * 





A paper manufacturer  fur- 
nishes high-class bookkeepers 
and accountants with neat memo- 
randum pads bearing in one cor- 
ner the wording—‘“Russia Led- 
ger. If you like this paper spec- 
ify it when ordering your next 
blank-books.” This is an exceed- 
ingly simple way of getting the 
man behind the gun to try the 
product and to keep him re- 
minded of it, but it would not be 
easy to figure out a more sensible 
and effective way of advertising. 


“Take the Tube Home” is the 
commanding display line of a 
dentifrice advertisement on the 
back page of the Country Gentle- 
man, and a subway scene is 
shown in the illustration. It would 
be interesting to know just how 





~. 














many readers of the Country Gen- 
tleman catch the idea of going 
home from their labors via the 
underground route. Maybe it is 
the idea of the advertiser to mys- 
tify readers a little and induce 
them to study the thing out. But, 
offhand, the idea seems an inap- 
propriate one to put before rural 
readers. 
* ee, 


Figure out sometime the num- 
ber of advertisements in your fa- 
vorite newspaper or magazine, 
get the average time spent on the 
publication per reader and see 
how much of an opportunity one 
advertisement of moderate size 
has to be seen and read. Your 
figures will make you more care- 
ful with your catch-line and your 
illustration. 

* * 

Did you ever take part in or 
observe closely one of these 
ten-day campaigns to raise 
a large amount for a Young 
Men’s Christian Association? If 
you haven't, you have missed one 
of the finest examples of organ- 
ized salesmanship, a really re- 
markable demonstration of what 
can be done by quick publicity, 
by carrying the results of experi- 
ence in one field to other fields 
and by laying out the campaign 
carefully in advance. 

Sometimes the amount raised in 
these ten-day campaigns has been 
half a million or more. The cam- 
paigns have been carried out in a 
good number of cities, following 
the same general plan, “and so far 
there has not been a single fail- 
ure. There is a certain suggestive 
value in this fact. No city wants 
to go on record as being the first 
city to fail in the undertaking. 
There is suggestive value also in 
the prestige that Leader Williams 
brings with him when he comes 
to a city to take charge of a ten- 
day campaign. The people of the 
city know that he knows how to 
do the trick, and they pitch in to 
help with a confidence and enthu- 
siasm that might be lacking if a 
local man undertook to lead such 
a whirlwind campaign. 

Long before Mr. Williams ar- 
rives on the scene, the directory 
of the city is gone over carefully 
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by the local officers of the Y. M. 
C. A., and cards are made out for 
every man able to give ten dollars 
or more. The card gives his po- 
sition and bears a suggestion as to 
what amount he could probably 
afford to give. As the contribu- 
tions are payable in instalments 
throughout one year, this enables 
the workers to ask for much larg- 
er amounts than would be possi- 
ble on a cash-payment plan. This 
is a strong salesmanship feature. 

The directors of the association 
make a careful selection from a 
list of the most energetic young- 
er and middle-aged business men 
of the city in order to get several 
strong groups to act as leaders of 
“teams.” Herein lies the princi- 
pal secret of the success of these 
campaigns; the spirit of competi- 
tion and team work is introduced 
so. skilfully that the various 
groups become as enthusiastic as 
football adherents. It is astonish- 
ing to look at the groups of work- 
ers once the campaign is in full 
swing and imagine that they are 
busy business men temporarily at 
work on a money-raising plan for 
a Y.M.C. A. There is a big les- 
son here for every sales and busi- 
ness manager. 

* ok * 


In the campaign that the 
Schoolmaster recently studied— 
carried out for the city of Scran- 
ton, Pa.—there were three groups 
of teams pitted against one anoth- 
er—a “Business Man’s Commit- 
tee,” a “Young Business Man’s 
Committee,” and a  “Citizens’ 
Committee.” Then there was the 
“Executive Committee,” com- 
posed of ten of the strongest men 
of the city -interested in the 
Y. M. C. A. In the first three 
groups, each of which had its gen- 
eral leader and assistant, there 
were ten teams—thirty in all— 
composed of ten workers each, all 
picked carefully; and each of 
these teams had a strong leader. 

No paid officer of a Y. M. C. A. 
could probably secure the consent 
of such men to serve as leaders of 
teams, but the chairman of the 
board of directors is usually a 
man of considerable influence 
and he brings his personality into 
play in getting the consent of the 
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principal leaders. These, in turn, 
select the team leaders, and the 
team leaders pick their own men 
—havjing each man sign an agree- 
ment that he will attend a daily 
luncheon at the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing and make at least three so- 
licitations daily. 

The daily luncheons, served in 
turn by the women of different 
churches, play an important part. 
An excellent meal is provided, 
and here the workers get together 
for a new store of enthusiasm 
daily. Enthus‘asm runs high as 
the different leaders are called on 
to stand and report progress. 
There is a banner for each of the 
three groups, and day by day this 
banner goes over to the table of 
the team having the best report 
for that day. Everything possible 
is done to arouse enthusiasm, The 
returns are chalked up on a prom- 
inent board, so that the relative 
standing of the teams is shown. 

The advertising is unique. A 
large clock is erected on the prin- 
cipal street of the city, and this 
shows the progress of the cam- 
paign from day to day. The 
street cars and newspapers con- 
tain strong statements and ap- 
peals. The campaigners. go so 
far as to get editorials written in 
their behalf, proclamations by the 
mayor of the city, etc. In a num- 
ber of recent campaigns special 
advertisements by Herbert Kauf- 
man and other writers were used. 

During the ten-day campaign 
in Scranton, automobiles through- 
out the city were carrying banners 
with “$170,000” in large figures 
on them. The street cars also 
carried special advertisements on 
the fenders. The telephone com- 
pany installed a special telephone 
at campaign headquarters with the 
number 170,000 as the call. 
Special stationery was _ used 
throughout the campaign, featur- 
ing the movement and appealing 
to civic pride. 

Not the least interesting part of 
the plan was the “Worker’s En- 
velope,” which was a salesman- 
ship course in a nutshell. In this 
were blanks for subscriptions run- 
ning all the way from $10 to $500, 
a folder of pertinent facts about 
the local Y. M. C. A., and another 


folder giving full directions for 
approaching a man, answering 
common ee to supporting 


the Y. M. A., and so on. As 


an Big of the practical sug- 
gestions, the worker was cau- 
tioned not to ask the prospective 
patron how much he would give 
to the Y. M. C. A., but to suggest 
the amount shown on the card, 
or perhaps a larger amount 
though the card was not to be 
exhibited. By this simple plan 
many men were induced to sub- 
scribe a hundred dollars who 
would have put down a subscrip- 
tion of ten dollars otherwise. A 
great many men took it as a 
compliment to have the worker 
say “We thought you would sub- 
scribe $ —’ (mentioning a 
good sum). 

If a worker failed to get a 
subscription, even on a_ second 
call, the card was turned into 
headquarters with a brief report, 
and then the card was likely to 





Mayor’s Proclamation 


WHEREAS the Young Men's Christian Assocation of the City of 
Scranton isin the midst of an effort to secure a fund of $170,000 to 
be used to pay its debt and put it on a good financial ‘basis, and, 

WHEREAS the Young Men's Christian Association is one of the 
mast effective institutions in all progressive cities, making young men 
clean, strong, energetic, law-abiding and upright, and, 

WHEREAS the sutcess of this movement requires the thorough 
co-operation of every person in the city, and. 

WHEREAS 300 representative citizens have undertaken at a great 
Sacrifir2 of personal interest a campaign which has aroused public in- 
terest 

NOW Bidsomoagigs I, through the authority vested im me as 

Scranton, set aside Saturday as a day ot special effori in be- 









movement and do recommend that all the people of 
jo observe this day as YM C. A day, and that they assist 
of the committees by personal contributions and by faver 
able presentation of the cause to their friends and neighbors, to the 
end that the securing of a multitude of gifts, large and small, may 
produce the desired result in secur ing to Scranton this most impor 
tant improvement. 

JOHN VON BERGEN, 

Mayor 








Scranton, Pa., May 28, 1913. 





HOW MAYOR HELPED 


be taken by some one else and an- 
other call made. It was common 
for a large subscription to be se- 
cured on a card picked out of 
the “discard” or the “junk-heap,” 
as the returned file was called. 
Here, again, a tribute’ was paid 
to persistent solicitation. 

The Schoolmaster has given 
some of the important details of 
this remarkable ten-day method 
of “selling the Y. M. C. A.” for 
large amounts to a large number 
of people because it illustrates 
the wonderful things that can be 
done in the way of leading and 

















It 


coaching people to make sales, 
does not seem remarkable that a 
large corporation employing men 


all the year around and paying 
them large salaries can keep them 
working effic:ently and enthusias- 
tically, but it surely is a great | 
tribute to organization, to sales- 
manship instruction and to ad- 
vertising when a trained leader 
can come into a community and 
suddenly transform three to four 
hundred men, some of whom 
make no pretense at being sales- 
men, into an effic‘ent corps of 
workers,. accomplishing in spare 
hours, for the most part, a hercu- 
lean task. And the plan works so 
finely that the men taking itainloms in 











Office for Rent 


Ideal location for advertising man. Over- 
looking City Hall Park. Desk Room 
or Private Office. Terms very reason- 
able. Stenographer familiar with adver- 
tising work; telephone, etc. 1125 Wor'd 
Building, New York. 











Let Me Help You 


ICAN SEL L by mail, through 
dealers, jobbers or agents. 


I WRITE catalogs, advertise- 
ments, house-organs, sales let- 
ters, brochures, mailing-cards 
and plan complete campaigns for 
marketing every description of 
merchandise. 


Tell me what you wish to sell and | 
will outline plans for selling your 
wares. No charge for consultation. 
Write for samples of work. 


B. V. UNWIN, Advertising Specialist 
Equity Building, Detroit 
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it seem really to enjoy themselves. 

It proves that a capable leader 
can get results out of men far 
beyond what men_ themselves 
realize is in them. 


BLOOD WILL TELL 


The unsolicited letter reproduced here 
is another bit of proof as to the ex- 
prose enare quality of THE JANES- 

VILLE DAILY GAZETTE and the 
fact that every day insertion of strong 
copy will produce results. This bank 
is located in the field of THE GA- 


THE BANK OF EVANSVILLE 
Evansville, 








Ss. 
July 29, 1913. 
Gazette Printing Co., 

Janesville, Wis. 

Gentlemen:—We feel that the adver- 
tising campaign which we have just 
completed through the Gazette has been 
by far the most successful one which 
we have ever carried on. During the 
year just passed we have not advertised 
our ertificates or Savings Department 
in any other way than through the Ga- 
zette, and believe that the increase in 
these two departments is due entirely 
to that medium. During the past year 
our Savings deposits have increased 
FIFTY PER CENT and our Certifi- 
cates TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT 

I want to thank you for the excellent 
service given and to express again our 


| great satisfaction over the results. 


Very trul 
(Signed) 


yours, 
. P. Putven, 
Cashier. 
THE JANESVILLE DAILY ‘uaaiein 
JANESVILLE, 

Eastern Rep., M. C. Watson, "g86 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Western Rep., A. W. ALLEN, 919 Ad- 
vertising Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 





Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 12 5, 667 


Circulation 


Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 


scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 














+1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears’ : 


Spoons Forks 
grade carry the 


Knives, et 
trade 


ares 


» above 








Guarante 
the larg 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time inser- 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. No advertise- 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


BILLPOSTING 








Atseet FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countriés. 





Newspaper Classified 


Carefully placed at publishers’ lowest rates. 
Proof of insertion guaranteed or your money 
back. Write for select lists or send your list 
and ad for quotation. Agencies not handling 
Classified should write for our proposition. 
Bulletin “Advantageous Advertising’? free on 


request. 
Classified Dept. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A WISE man buys ona falling market. We 

have several good publishing propositions 
at attractive prices—from $6,000 up—with easy 
terms to responsible men. HARRIS-DIBBLE 
CU., Tl West 23d Street, New York City. 


OUNTRY DAILIES AND WEEKLIES for 
Sale—ail parts of the country; good propo- 
sitions; prices range from $1,000 to $25,000. Write 
us. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER OWNERS’ 
EXCHANGE, Rand McNally Bidg., Chicago. 














We treat “live” prob- 
lems: “What is wrong 
with our copy?” or 
« How can we get deal- 
ers to help us?’ or 
“What would make a 
good trademark?” If 
any of these problems 
are a part of your “‘wor- 
ry”, write on letterhead 
for portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK twenty-five years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and suppiies. 





TH circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 





Y pw" 


An Exceptional Opportunity 


is offered man of proven producing abil- 
ity to secure interest in going trade pub- 
lication, the most unique of its kind in 
the field. ‘The assurance of an independ- 
ent future for right man. Address Box 
994, care Printers’ Ink. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


Goss perfecting press, printing, folding and past- 
ing 5,000 16-page 15x11 in. papers per hour, or 
9,000 eight page, same size. ‘This press does 
good work. Paper sold and no further use for 
same. $1,000, F. O. B., Cleveland, if sold be- 
fore Sept. Ist. F. M. Barton, Caxton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











HELP WANTED 


SECRETARY AND 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


We have an unlimited opportunity for some 
young man of good character, energy and ain- 
bition to become permanently interested in a 
busi that will make him independent, Only 








Ss‘. PETERSBURG (Fla.) Eve. Indep 
only newspaper in the world that gives away its 
entire circulation free every day in the year the 
sun does not shine upon its office. Clean, live, 
up-to-date. Intelligent and prosperous readers, 
Advertisers get results. Weekly Edition Thurs. 








AD. WRITERS 


Jack the Jingler’s best of fads 

Is writing rhyming business ads. 

Of pith and point to make you think. 
Addtess him care of Printers’ Ink. 





. 





a competent man who can become a part.of the 
Company by investment of $3,000 is wanted. 
Our product is protected by strong trade-marks 
and appeals to all classes of people all over the 
world. I helped build a similar business, which 
is now paying over 300 per cent. annually. From 
this experience I have built present business to 
paying basis in one-third the time and now need 
a secretary, competent to take charge of adver- 
tising, printing and pat of correspondence If 
you have suitable qualifications for this position 
write at once, giving ace and education. Ad- 
dress Victory, Mutual Life Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 




















ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS—If you want 
salaried position, as writer or advertising 
* manager, send for free particulars about almost 
certain way to get it. Address CORS3IN, Box 
446C8, Madison Square, New York. 





ANTED—Young man who has successfully 

sold street car or outdoor space. Must 

be broad gauged, clean habits, and capable of 

getting to ‘The Man."’ Exceptional oppor- 

tunity in the Metropolitan district. Address 
SUCCESSFUL, Box 996, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Connection Wanted 


MANUFACTURERS desiring the efficient serv- 
ices of two live young business men of integrity 
and ability to represent them exclusively in the 
State of Ohio and possibly one or two adjoining 
States should write us immediately. We desire 
staple product, one that will show good profit 
and a future. Address PRATT & KNISELY, 
C-106-707 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





LETTER WRITERS 














POSITIONS WANTED 





a 


ee 
Advertising Manager 

Thoroughly trained in every branch of advertising 
including analysis of sales situations, plannin 
campaigns, writing copy, buying space ps | 
printed matter, co-operating with dealers, etc. 
Efficiency expert in management of department 
and production of results at minimum cost. Age 
30. At present acting advertising manager for 
one of largest national advertisers. Highest 
recommendations. Position desired in or near 
New York or Philadelphia. Interview solicited. 
Address, Box 971, care of Printers’ Ink, 





age 23, now engag 
College Graduate = sales promotion, 
wishes advertising connection in East. News- 
paper and publicity experience. Address Box 
983, in care of Printers’ Ink, 





H‘vE YOU AN OPENING for a young 
man, wishing position to do almost any- 
thing with a New York concern, newspaper or 
agency? Nowemployed, doing newspaper work. 
Address Bux 992, care of Printers’ Ink. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Experienced export developer, knowing English, 
Spanish, French, Italian, desires to connect with 
important corporation. Box 993, Printers’ Ink 


Advertising Man 


with good experience (now employed), 
wants to connect with progressive con- 
cern as advertising manager. Al on 
copy, catalogs, booklets and follow-up 
systems. Box 985, care Printers’ Ink. 











A PRACTICAL ADVERTISING MAN, eight 
ears’ successful experience, now taking 
1. C. S. course, wants larger field. Is at present 
employed as ad man and manager (one store) 
with company who operates small chain of de- 
artment stores, Can show results; work is my 
obby. Small salary to start. Married, 29 
years old. Address Box 991, care Printers’ Ink. 


AN ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


of wide experience, one who has made good 
right down the line and knows the proposition 
from A to Z, wants position with live manufac- 
turing concern. Is 33 years old and at present 
employed as advertising manager for one of the 
largest manufacturers in America. Will furnish 
“show me” proof of ability to earn a salary of 
$5,000. Address Box 990, care Printers’ Ink. 


MAN EARNING $100.00 
WEEKLY 


as advertising solicitor for technical engineering 
paper wants a job that does not require so much 
traveling; 14% years in present work, 24 years 
prior to that in the advertising department of 
large facturing pany, last year as man- 
Two years as associate 
Address Box 995, 











ager of department. 
editor of technical paper. 
care Printers’ Ink. 











PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chsmes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, g work hip, y,Pprompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, 141 E. 25th St., N. Y. 


Ready When 
Wanted 


@ Half the worth of any in- 
formation lies in its immediate 
accessibility. Your copies of 
Printers’ Ink will always 
be ready for service if they 
are kept in Printers’ Ink 
binders. 











65 cents each — Parcel 
Post Charges Paid 


@ The price represents the 
actual cost of manufacturing 
and shipping. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
12 W. 3lst St., New York 
































PRINTEI 





RS’ INK 














ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 


w 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted Irom pubilisners wno rave sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement snowing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be snownto any advertiser 


PRINTERS’ INK’S Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the frst person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1012) 
28,044. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoeniz, Gazette. Average Mar., 1913, 6,276 
daily. A. A. A. ex. reguiariy. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7ribune. D'y & S’y av.'12, 59,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 sunday. ‘lhe net paid 
circulation, Datly only, 100,541; 
Sunday only, 187,918. The only 
morning or evening paper in 
America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circulation. 


0.0.0.0. 0. 4 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Fournal, evening. Actual average 


for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 


Meriden, Morning Record. 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


Daily av.: 191!0, 
New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, 5c. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 68,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 








0.0.0.0. 0 


Chicago Lxaminer, average 
1911, Sunday 621,417, Laaiy 
225,407, net paid. ‘The Daiiy 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

lhe su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

#2 Vhe absolute correctness 


ot the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Rxaminer is guaranteed by 


_* 


Se the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average June, 
1913, 19,362. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye. Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; sunday, 10,864. ‘All paid in advance.” 


Des Moines, Register & Leader. 1st 6 mos. 1913, 
40,423. Hvening Tridune, 20,824 (same owner- 
ship). Combined cir. 66.571—40% larger than 
any other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 


Washington, Ave. Journal. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,975 suoscribers. Al! good peopie. 


Waterloo, Zvening Courier, <6th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Couriter-Fournai. 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,151. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49.632 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P.O. d’y & Sur.., Oct.’12, Mar.'12, net cir, 48,626, 
MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournai, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Average for 1912, daily 


Average 1912, 


Bangor, Commerciai. 
0,692 , 

Portland, Avening Axdress. Net average tor 
1912, daily 19,026. Sunday 7¢élegram, 12,220. 























MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Vews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 66,394; daily, 
$0,048. For June, 1913, 74,403 

dy.; 54,476 Sun. 
I'he absoiute correctness of the 


GUAR latest circuiation rating accorded 
re Ne the News is guaranteed by the 
EE Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 


pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0.0.0.0 @ 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation, 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915. 
Advertising ‘lotals: 1912, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1911, 266,460 lines 
1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 
_ The above totais include all kinds of advertis 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want’’ ad. Ihey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais trom 
January 1, 1912, to Decemoer 31, 1912. 


KR KRW 


Boston, Avening Transcript (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 01 week day ad 


Boston, Daily Post. July circulation aver- 
ages of The Bosion Post: Daily Post, 427,799, 
Sunday Post, 314,069. 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its neld. 


Lynn, Evening Jtem. Daiiy sworn av. 1010, 
16,662; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,838. ‘lwo cents 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughiy. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198 


Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
"12, 20,367. I'he “‘Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc. 
MICHIGAN 


© Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 


Jackson, Patriot. Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,475; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


GUAR is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthiy. Actual average for year ending Dec. 
31, 1912, 105,260. 
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Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 


Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily. 
Average net paid circulation for 
1912, daily 7ridune, 100,184; Sun- 
day 7ribuue, 142,981. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123,488 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,936, 


Camden, /ost-7elegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912, Camden’s oldest daily. 


Trenton, Avening 7imes. '08, 21,326: 2-—'oo, 
19,062; ‘10, 19,288, '11, 20,116; '12—21,989. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Journai. Daily average tor 
1912, 18,156. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 

Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Axonusrer, evening, 37,182. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, six 


months, 1913, 103,007. 

41 ille and Joh N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,739. 

Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1912, 23,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 

Utica, National Hlectricai Contractor, 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 





mo, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 
best Evening and Sunday paper. Investigate. 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.\, av. Ap'l,’13, 
4,550. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,'13, 6,360. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 


average for 1012: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,265. 
For June, 1913, 114,224 daily; Sunday, 148,325. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'12, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
Wy 1913, 22,535; 22,6665 av., June, 1913. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. EK. 

Katz, Special Agt., N. ¥ 
Philadelphia: The Press (@@) is 
Philadeiphia's Great liome News- 


tla Paper. Besides the Guarantee 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
TEEO on the Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,868. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 13,060. 
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West Chester. Locai News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. In its 41st year. 
independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity forits field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 71mes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1912, 4,690. 


Pawtucket, Avening Times. Average circula- 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn, 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 

for 1912, 24,463 (O@). Sunday, 34,777 

Pe ise’ Evening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir.,.1912, 6,449. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
fAtataw Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
teed Sunday, 18,625.. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 

20,180. 
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VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av, 
1912, 6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A, 
9,418 net. Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Aver. May, 1913, 
5,367. June, 1913, ave , 6,248. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1912, daily 
and Sunday, 21,347. 


Tacoma, News. Average fcr year 1912, 
20,698. 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
Over 40 years ago. 


Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, June, 1913, 
daily 6,068; semi-weekly , 1,837, 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. June, 1913, 
Average circulation, 7,081, 
ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,182. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,237 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. "13, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 











Want-Ad 





Mediums 





























CONNECTICUT 
ME! DEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionaliy profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 5 cts. for 7 times 
EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’12,19,193. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
To Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Aas of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News," says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 

Chicago's “* want ad "’ directory. 
Ts Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circuiation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 
Ts Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore Mews carries more Want Ads 


than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 





0.0.0.0 @ 


Ts Boston Glove, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


0.0 0 6 @ « 


MINNESOTA 


TR Minneapolis 7 ribuse, 

_* Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 

ing want ad medium of the great 

[Miata Northwest, carrying more paid 

re " want ads than any other daily 

newspaper in the Twin Cities, 

Printed im 1912 110,179 more in- 

- dividual Want Advertisements 

than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 

word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 

where charged. All advertising in the daily 

appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 














NEW YORE 


S Hie Albany Sventng Fournai, Eastern N.Y.’s 

best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 

TH Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 

outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 

sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 

OHIO 

THe Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 

Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


| TH Chester, Pa., 7imes carries irom two to 


five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 


Te Salt Lake 7rsbume—Get results— Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





of their circulation. old 
by the sign @©.—Webster's Dictionary. 


Gold 


$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 





point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 


Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Marks, cost 85 cents per line per week. 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or. 











ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1912, 
63,804 (@@). Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


Actual 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Bvening 7ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘Ihe only gold mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French daily among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagie (@@) is VHE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 


Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post."’ 
— Printers’ Ink 








Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

The New York Times (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York 7ridune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
(©) DISPATCH «o 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 peopie. ‘lhe R. 1. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 


The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Country Papers Ready to Aid Advertisers..................] Noble T. Praigg 


Mer., Portland, Ind., Commercial-Review. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


That 
Tremendous Asset 
Called Good Will 


It is only another name for Public Confidence. 


And building Public Confidence is a most nec- 
essary and most neglected duty of Modern Business 
to itself. 


The large Industrial enterprise that is legitimate 
has everything to gain and nothing to lose by a 
Publicity policy of absolute Sincerity and Frankness. 


There are scores of corporations and large 
institutions today that meed Advertising—not Adver- 
tising merely to sell goods, but Advertising that will 
correctly establish their position in the public mind 
—that will help to protect them against indiscrim- 
inate assault and innuendo. 


It is time that the American business man stood 
squarely on his two feet and told the facts to the 


*. people about his business and its relation to the 


consumer. 


We have given serious thought to the Advertis- 
ing of large American Industries — Educational 
Advertising of a type that will create confidence 
and build for present and future. 


We would like to confer with any manufacturer 
who is interested in this form of Publicity. 


The Taylor-Critchfield Co. 


One of the Leading Advertising Agencies of America 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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PRINTERS’ 


INK 


Follow Your Customers to Canada 


























is exhausted. 


119 West Wellington St. 
TORONTO 


“The Highest 
Paid Salesman 
in the World”’ 


is the title of an inter- 
esting booklet which 
will be mailed to a 
limited number of 
United States manu- 
facturers who will 
send ten cents for a 
copy before the edition 


J. J. GIBBONS Limited 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


Coronation Bldg. 
MONTREAL 


Sterling Bank Building 
WINNIPEG 


CANADA 


Cable address: “Gibjay,’’ Toronto 


Code: A.B.C., 5th Edition 








SOME 
Gibbons Advertising 
in Canada 


Zip. Fry's Cocoa, 

Force. Slater Shoes. 

Delineator. Sunlight Soap, 
Dictaphone, B.D.V. Tobaccos. 
*3-In-One Oil. Williams Pianos, 
Acme Fences, Crompton Corsets. 


Library Bureau, Cockshutt Ploughs, 
- Packard Motors, | Russell Motor Cars, 
Vapo-Cresolene, Lowe Bros, Paints. 
German Kali Works, Canada Bread Co. 
ColumbiaGramophones, Union Trust Co, 
White Horse Whiskey, Ideal Bedding Co, 
Everybody's Magazine, Empire Few oR, 
Kleinert Dress Shields, Mel a Tea, 
Underwood Typewriters, Regal Lager. 
Nicholson File Co, Williams & Humbert. 
National Cash Registers, Shiloh's Cure, 
eisSyrup., Ramsay's Paints. 
Black & White Whiskey. Canada Starch. 
Imperial Bank of Canada. Comfort Lye. 
Imperial Life Assurance, Dales Cakes. 
Pedlar People of Oshawa, M, L, Paints. 
Bankers’ Bond Corporation, Sanguinol, 
Canada Cycle & Motor Co, Floorglaze, 
T. Pringle & Son Ltd. Nasmith's Bread, 
‘“*Magi”’ Mineral Water. Henry Gowlland, 
Sun Fire Insurance. Footrite Shoes, 
Canadian Heer Engines, Healatta Soap, 
Hudson Bay Kuiteing Co, Adanac Water. 
Frost & Wood Lnplements, Nerlich & Co, 
Aromac Office Specialties, Silver Mfg. Co. 
Capital Farm Implements, City Dairy. 
Acetylene Construction Co, Sanitaris. 
Cc. & E. Hawkins, Limited. 
Co-operative Booteries Ltd, Legare Co, 
Canadian Engines, Limited, 
Rubberine, Ditummoud Dairy Supplies. 
Abbey Effervescent Salt Co. 
Coates’ Plymouth Gin, Vestal Olive Oil. 
Remy Martin's Brandy, Waverley Pens. 
Vicker’s London Dry Gin. 
Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
Consolidated Plate Glass Company. 
Imperial Wire and Cable Company. 
Canadian General Electric Co, 
John Gosnell &€ Company. 
Dominion Organs and Pianos. 
Schroeder & Schyler, France. 
Confederation Life Association. 
Keegan's Whisky, Catesby Clothing. 
United Co-operative Stores, Limited, 
Toronto Hydro Electric System, 
McCalluim’s Perfection Whiskey. 
Standard Tube and Wire Fence Co, 
Montreal Debenture Corporation, 
Lindsay Library and Office Fittings. 
Canadian Home Market Association, 
Northern Electric Rural Telephones. 
North American Accident Insurance Co. 
American Mechanical Toy Co. 
Chautauqua School ofNursing. 
Se avis. 2 € ss 
Hine’s Brandy. 











“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 

















